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FOREWORD 


HE present transition stage of education 
and training for social work promises to be 


only less significant than the inauguration 
of systematic training in this field by the estab- 
lishment of several schools for the purpose about 
eighteen years ago. Among the conditions which 
have given rise to this situation and thereby have 
occasioned the following study and report, two 
may be mentioned. 


During the recent World War social work in this, 
country underwent a great and sudden expansion. | 
The American Red Cross instead of devoting itself | 


chiefly to emergencies or to relief demanded by | 
sudden catastrophe, undertook a comprehensive 


service of aid and counsel for families of men in | 
the Army and Navy. New types of disease such | 


as the war neuroses called for new types of training 


and service. The demand was imperative for | 
workers of many kinds and provision had to be | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


made for the emergency. Special schools and insti- | 


tutes were organized. There was a general un-/ 


settling of fairly well-established standards. 
Meanwhile new agencies were offering more or 
less extended courses in preparation for social 


work. The original schools were established in 
Vil 
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large cities and in close connection with philan- 
thropic agencies. They were not the outgrowth of 
academic expansion. But during recent years the 
growth of the social science departments in col- 
leges and universities, especially in state uni- 
versities, has had as one feature the development 
of courses which aim at least to supply a back- 
eround and basis and in some cases to offer practi- 
cal training in the field of our study. 

Partly perhaps in consequence of these changed 
conditions, various schools for the training of 
social workers began to consider the need of 
clarifying views and of improving methods through 
conference and discussion. Questions which thus 
arose seemed to suggest that the time was oppor- 
tune for a study of the situation, and the Russell 
Sage Foundation was invited by the Association of 
Training Schools for Professional Social Work to 
provide for such an inquiry. The Foundation 
agreed to do so and asked the author of this re- 
port to make the study. He began the work in 
the autumn of 1920 and continued to carry it on 
until the close of 1921. The report does not 
attempt to evaluate or criticize individual insti- 
tutions. It aims rather to discuss the problem of 
education and training, and leaves to the various 
schools and their friends the question of deriving 
suggestions for their own problems. And within 
the field thus marked out the aim and plan have 
been restricted by the time that could be spared 


to this study from other duties. It seemed wiser, 
Vill 
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therefore, to select for consideration certain im- 
portant problems, than to attempt a compre- 
hensive survey. Many, though by no means all, 
of the institutions which offer preparation for 
social work were visited; many individuals were 
consulted, and the report has profited by their 
wisdom and experience. 

[I am under obligations to so many who have 
given liberally of their time and counsel that | 
hesitate to single out any for personal mention. 
I must content myself with a general acknowl- 
edement of the great cordiality and generous co- 
operation shown by all with whom I was able to 
confer—the General Director and staff of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, officers and teachers in 
the schools, leaders in various lines of social work, 
colleagues in colleges and universities. 


James H. Turts. 
December, 1922. 
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SUMMARY 


HE study is divided into two parts: Part I, 
The Field of Social Work; Part II, Problems 


of Education and Training. The outstand- 
ing issue in the two parts is one, although it is 
differently formulated. Stated in terms of the 
field in Part I, the issue is: Accepting as fairly 
well defined a considerable central group of activi- 
ties, how far may social work wisely extend to 
various specified border fields, and, more impor- 
tant, how deep shall it go in its exploration and 
its methods of treatment or prevention? Stated in 
terms of education and training, in Part II, the 
issue is: Accepting as undoubtedly necessary a 
certain type of training for the fairly well-defined 
agencies of relief, aid, and administration or over- 
sight, shall the institutions engaged in giving 
preparation stop with this conception of their 
task, or shall they aim at so broad and thorough an \ 
education and training for at least a minority of | 
their pupils as shall fit them for the larger and pro- 
founder tasks which may be conceived under the 
analogy of social engineering or social statesman- | 
ship? Shall they undertake study of the funda- | 
mental forces of human life, of the ultimate values / 
of human welfare, and of the great institutions of 

X1 
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human society in order to meet that larger re- 
sponsibility which no other profession than social 
work at present seems to accept? 

Many specific problems are given consideration, 
but they are believed to be in nearly every case 
subordinate to this central issue. In the long run, 
the recruiting of the profession, the relation of 
schools to universities, entrance requirements, the 
length and nature of the curriculum, methods of 
instruction and of practice work, the administra- 
tion of fellowships, all involve the main question. 

An appendix to the body of the report presents 
certain statistics which indicate what salaries are 
now being paid in typical departments of social 
work, and how far both college education and later 
professional study are likely to receive recognition 
in terms of salaries. 

A second appendix presents registration sta- 
tistics from institutions which offer preparation 
for social work, 
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FIVE POSSIBLE METHODS OF DEFINING 
DEY RLRE ED 


EFINITIONS no longer have the same 
|) significance in science as in the days when 
‘““essences’’ were fixed stars in the firma- 

ment, and species, like orderly cattle, were guaran- 
teed to stay within their fenced-off areas. In those 
days, to define by genus and differentia was satis- 


fying to the logical mind. But with a changing\ 


world and changing species, as the outstandin \ 
facts in our limited field of experience, the tendency 


now is to regard definitions as merely worki y- 

otheses which may be useful as tools for SIS 
but make no claim to finality, or to fix once for all 
the limits of a science. der psychologies used to 
define the field of their subject as the science of the 
soul, or of consciousness. This would not shed 
much light on present activities of the psycholo- 
gists. Sociologists have devoted much effort to 
marking off their boundaries, without reaching 
complete agreement. If any of the definitions of 
sociology at first proposed had been taken as a 
shibboleth, many sociologists would ere this have 
been slain at the fords of the Jordan. The psy- 
chologists have been expanding their activities; 


the sociologists have perhaps concentrated. But 
I I 
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in both cases expansion or selection has come be- 
cause of a task in sight which was not being per- - 
formed by any other scientific group, and which 
bore at least some relation to the equipment of the 
psychologist and sociologist. 

The field of social work! is notoriously broad and 
changing. It may well be doubted whether any 
definition which aims to single out the essence of 
social work will be satisfactory to all social work- 
ers. It is possible that by noticing several dif- 
ferent ways of defining social work we may find 
help for the specific purpose in hand, which 1s to 
forecast, as clearly as we may, for what task or tasks 
we shall educate and train. Not even the institu- 
tions which give education and training—much less 
an observer from another profession—can prescribe 
authoritatively to social workers what they shall 
do. They will do what they—the people on the 
job—believe needs to be done, in so far as it seems 
to lie reasonably near them and within their 
powers.’ 

The motive in noticing the following ways of de- 
fining the. field is then solely the pragmatic one of 


1 The term “‘social work”’ is in many respects unfortunate. Other 
terms have been proposed, and some are in use by the schools; for 
example, social administration, social service administration, social 
engineering, social economy. But none of these other designations is 
so generally in use as “‘social work,’ and this term will be used in 
default of a better. 

* The recent survey of the history of the settlement movement, 
The Settlement Horizon, by Woods and Kennedy, New York, Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1922, presents an impressive picture of a continuous 
discovery of new social needs and a continuous devising of methods 
to meet them. 
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throwing light on the question, ‘What education 
and training are needed?” The first and second\ 
definitions are based, the one upon the motive and \ 
the class reached, the other partly upon the aim 
and partly on methods employed. The third em- 
phasizes the growing character of the field; the 
fourth the variety of present activities of social 
workers; the fifth the relation of social work to the 
great institutions through which man has aimed 
to embody and secure his interests, and thus to 
make more definite the several elements of human 
welfare. This fifth way of regarding the field is 
then used somewhat more specifically as a basis for 
considering which of the various activities now 
carried on by social workers should be reckoned 
with in a program of education and training, and 

what should be the aim and scope of this program. 


1. THE FIELD DEFINED AS THAT OF AIDING CER- 
TAIN DISADVANTAGED CLASSES 


The first analysis of the field of social work which __ 


_we shall mention would emphasize its function _ 


A 


“as serving a particular class of persons, namely, 
those who are poor, or ill, or defective, or perverse_ 


in_character, or ot otherwise disadvantaged. This 
definition would lay emphasis not on a particular 
science or technique of social work, but rather upon 
the fact that it employs a variety of techniques, and 
elements, at least, of several sciences and crafts, in 
dealing with the poor, the young, the wayward, the 
ignorant, the immigrant of foreign speech. There 
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is much to make this plausible. The children of 
the rich are often ill-nourished, but the social 
worker has not often made a practice of including 
them in her calling list; there are broken homes 
among the well-to-do, but the social worker does 
not ordinarily conceive it her mission to go primar- 
ily to the occupations in life which stand highest — 
in the list of divorces. A large part of social work 
has been with the people who for one reason or 
another have been below normal in their economic 
condition. 
The definition of social work as serving the sub- 
merged or delinquent hardly fits, however, the_ 
great field of rural social work now beginning to 
open. The county agricultural agent and his col- 
Jeagues of the Farm Bureau organization do not 
consider that they are dealing with exceptional 
cases. In fact they may express this by saying, 
“We have no cases in the country; we have just 
folks.”” The country-life movement originated not 
through social workers, but through men like Dean 
Bailey, President Butterfield, and others engaged 
in agricultural education. There are, of course, 
individual families in the country which suffer from 
illness, poverty, or delinquency, and therefore 
make the same requirements for help as similarly 
situated families in the city. But the larger and 
more promising field of the country-life movement 
is not with these exceptional families or individuals. 
It may indeed be said that the very existence of a 
country-life movement shows that all is not well 
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with the country. The obvious facts that the 
cities attract the ablest young people, and that the 
prizes in our civilization seem to be found in the 
office or the court room or the shop, rather than on 
the farm, are all the evidence needed. But ad- 
mitting that rural life is less attractive than city 
life, the remedies are being worked out largely 
through self-help. The situation is in this respect 
similar to that of the Labor Union movement. 
Should it then be be regarded as social work? It is at_ 
any rate social engineering. And when a - home 
demonstration < agent of the Farm Bureau takes up 
with the mothers of her community the matter of 
the nutrition of children, she is doing the same kind 
of work, so far as the process is concerned, as the 
social worker in a city. But in the one case she is 
engaged by those she aids, a as they would engage an_ 
agricultural adviser; in the other case she is en-_ 
gaged by other parties than those aided. It may, if\ 
we e please, be | called social work in both cases, but_’ 
the point is that if it is social work when a group 
consult an expert whom they engage, we cannot_ 
"properly < define social work as work for disadvan- _ 
taged_cla classes. And it may be added that some 
social workers cherish 1 the hope that the time may_ | 
come when the social worker in various lines may 
‘be consulted as an expert 1 in difficult family or in- / 
dividual dual problems by rich as well as by poor. 
¥ What i is true of a rural community is also more or_ 
ee true in quite different application of the ten- 
dency in . employment management. A type of so- 
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cial work developed in factories and offices, called 
welfare work, did seem to be an expression of a - 
kindly spirit toward employes. Nurses, recrea- 
tion leaders, and even family visitors were included 
under this department. But the suspicion ex- 
pressed by organized labor with regard to all such 
activities has led to the restriction of development 
here. On the other hand, the present tendency 1s 
toward a development of employment manage- 
ment as a type of engineering, based, however, 
upon regard to human elements of efficient and 
harmonious operation rather than upon the me- 
chanical phases of industry. Undoubtedly some 
who enter this work are attracted by it because of 
the belief that they may in this perform a distinct 
social service. But the point of view from which 
this work is conceived is not that of helping a class 
or an individual except as part of a large social 
situation. The point of view is rather that friction 
between employer and employed is a matter of the 
highest concern and that to minimize this friction 
and any other maladjustment of worker and job is 
an opportunity for both intelligence and technical 
skill which is comparable with that of other pro- 
fessions. If the attitude is that of helping a dis- 
advantaged class the work is not likely to succeed. 


eR acne mes eee 


—— enon 
Those engaged in this profession are in fact ver 


dubious as to whether they wish to be counted 
among social workers for fear that su hat such placing 


would convey_a wrong impression, It is quite 
likely that their affiliation will be with the engi- 
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neers, the architects, the physicians, and teachers 
who may be performing tasks of great social value 
but whose technical training is mainly in the field 
of some particular science of a well-defined and 
long established character. 

As a more specific treatment under this general 
type of definition by classes served, the striking 
classification of Southard and Jarrett deserves 
mention.! Five kinds of evils are enumerated, 
from which the victims need to be aided to make 
their escape: disease, poverty, ignorance, legal en- 
tanglements, and faults-of character. To each of 
these corresponds the work of some profession; the 
work of the psychiatrist, in which the authors are 
particularly interested, lying more especially with 
the last named, although frequently needed in deal- 
ing with the others. | 


2. THE FIELD DEFINED BY AIM AND PROCESS 
A second definition of social work which has been 


” Suggested is “the detailed study and better adjust- 


ment of social relations.”’ The social process is 
conceived to be so imperfectly co-ordinated in its 
character that certain individuals or groups are al- 
ways finding themselves out of adjustment to the 
process as a whole, or to some part of their imme- 
diate environment. The great inventions and con- 
sequent social, economic, political, domestic dis- 
turbances, and new formations create new strains 

1 Southard, Elmer Ernest, and Jarrett, M. C.: The Kingdom of 
Evils. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1922. 
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for which old habits and ways of getting a living or 
getting on with one’s neighbors and fellows are 
quite inadequate. Factory life and urban life com- 
bined have subjected the family to one kind of 
strain, just as the settlement of the western states 
with isolated farms subjected it to a different kind 
of strain. The opening up of opportunities in this 
country and the ease of transportation have 
brought linguistic, racial, economic, and urban 
problems on a scale never experienced before. In 
such a complex of groups and forces and clashing 
interests, it is no wonder that many individuals, 
groups, and even communities or a whole agricul- 
tural class should be caught and bruised or find 
themselves incapable of facing life on equal terms. 
The task of social work is to discover and classify 
these conditions | of maladjustment, trace their 
causes, devise agencies and methods for their relief 
and possibly for their removal. Such a definition 
would range from the major adjustments between 
capital, and labor, between white and Negro, be- 
tween foreign-speaking immigrants and native 
stock, to the more individual and personal cases of 
the truant child, the wayward girl, the family 
deserted by the husband and father, the homeless 
man, or the difficult adolescent. 

Conceived in terms not of process but of ultimate 
. aim, Miss Richmond would define social work as 
- aiming at the development_of personality, and 
would distinguish four subdivisions: (1) Case work 


“consists of those processes which develop per- 
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sonality through adjustments consciously effected, | 
individual by individual, between men and their 
social environment.”! (2) ‘““Group work serves it 
[personality] by dealing with people face to face 
but no longer one by one”’; (3) “social reform 
serves it by effecting mass betterment through 
propagandaand social legislation”’; (4) “‘and social 
research serves personality by making original dis- 
coveries and re-interpreting known facts for the use 
of these other forms of social work.’ 

Large areas of social work may be very profitably 
considered from this point of view, but it can 
hardly be regarded as in itself conclusive for prob- 
lems of education and training. The parent, the 
teacher, the preacher, doubtless aim at the develop- 
ment of personality, and if we look at the process 
rather than at the ultimate aim we seem to need 
more specific conceptions as to the meaning of ad- 
justment. It is not clear that the major conflicts 
between capital and labor are to be met by such 
methods as may be most successful in dealing with 
the ordinary tasks of Red Cross nurse, probation 
officer, family visitor, or psychiatric social worker. 
When we speak of adjustment, one fundamental 
issue always has to be faced. If we understand the 
desirable thing to be the adjustment of the individ- 
ual to his environment, we shall take one view; if 
we consider the problem to be that of changing the 
environment to make it more suitable to what we 

1 Richmond, M. E.: What is Social Case Work? pp. 98-99. New 
-York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1922.  Ibid., p. 259. 
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regard as the ends and fulfilment of human life, we 
shall take another view. Of course, these two 
points of view are as old as Plato and Aristotle. 
Plato would change institutions; Aristotle be- 
lieved that troubles were largely due to faults of 
human nature as reflected in individuals, and hence 
that we should direct our effort primarily to rem- 
_ edying these. And perhaps equally, of course, it 
may be said that no intelligent person would adopt 
either attitude to an extent that would exclude 
recognition of the other. There is, however, a ques- 
tion of emphasis which would have an important 
bearing upon our conceptions of education. In the 
one case we should not challenge existing institu- 
tions; 1n the other we should need to go thoroughly 
into the bases and working of these institutions. 

It may be noted, however, that neither attitude 
stands just where it stood a few years ago. On the 
one hand we have a much broader scientific basis 
for helping the individual in many kinds of malad- 
justment once regarded as incapable of remedy. 
Better knowledge of hygiene and improved meth- 
ods of preventive and curative medicine are im- 
proving the outlook in the great number of ills 
caused by disease; mental hygiene and psychiatry, 
although yet in their infancy, are throwing light 
upon previously obscure weakness or instability of 
character. The psychology of childhood and ado- 
lescence has made notable contributions toward 
better treatment of boys and girls at critical peri- 
ods. On the other hand, as regards institutions, we 

10 
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do not feel shut up either to the deterministic views 
of a Spencer and a Sumner who deprecate inter- 
ference with supposedly natural laws, or to the 
equally deterministic view of a Marx, who sees the 
revolution as inexorable and inevitable. We have 
seen that child labor can be largely controlled; 
that workmen’s compensation laws stimulate in- 
ventions and awaken interest in safeguarding ma- 
chinery; that an income tax amendment may have 
far-reaching effects in the incidence of taxation 
burdens; that devolution of functions to such 
bodies as the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the Railway Labor Board, and the like, may give 
us virtually a pluralistic state; and that such ex- 
periments as permanent boards of arbitration in 
the clothing industry, shop committees, workmen’s | 
representation plans, or the Kansas Industrial 
Court may profoundly change the relations of 
capital and labor. 

_If we take the field of mutual adjustment in its_ 
broad sense_as just outlined, it is evident that we 
have to do not with a technique, which can be 
mastered, but with a method, which has indefinite 


ossibilities of extension, depending on the one 
hand upon the advance of science, and on the other 


upon the education of human nature to demand 
and maintain better institutions. 


3. THE FIELD DEFINED BY HISTORICAL APPROACH 


In very early society and in very elementary 
types of organized life two motives or modes of 
II 
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behavior make their appearance, which in variant 
proportions have constantly been present during 
recorded history and are still operative. In the 
first place, sympathy or pity for anyone in sudden 
distress has called out some kind of friendly help 
from companion or neighbor. “The parable of the 
good Samaritan did not illustrate a usual type of 
action because the man in trouble belonged to a 


\ different group from that of his helper, but within 


a group there would be frequent need which would 
ordinarily find response unless fear of the unseen 
causes behind sickness, death, birth, or outbreaks 
of flood or pestilence were present to check the 
“kindly’’ impulse, 1. e., impulse toward those of 
one’s own kin or kind. Whether the roots of this 
impulse be sought in an inborn “‘set”’ or instinct, or 
whether they be sought in a more complex process 
of give and take between members of a group from 
infancy on, need not here concern us. In the sec- 
ond place there was in the organized group of e even 
a relatively | low type some provision for the group 
needs as a whole which did not allow the individual 
to st starve where. any y general food supply was dealt 
with by the e group as a whole. A striking instance 
is found in Dr. Eastman’s statement: ‘A whole 
group of Indians might starve; a single Indian 
never.” The ancient Hebrews combined in certain 
cases the method of individual kindness with the 
conception of group responsibility, as when they 
made it the law of the land that the farmer harvest- 


ing his crop should not glean the last remnants or 
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return to pick up the sheaf that had been dropped 
by the way. When the religious side of life found 
a partially separate organization the church or 
parish assumed certain responsibilities; while at 
the same time in a religion like Christianity, which 
originated in a group composed largely of the poor, 
it was natural that the spirit of personal kindness 
should be kept alive whenever the life and teach- 
ings of the Founder were brought to mind. 

At the present time these two types of motive and 
activity are represented through voluntary agen- 
cies of various sorts, on the one hand, and through 
public provision for relief or care of the unfor- 
tunates or ill or disadvantaged in various ways, on 
the other. 

Progress and expansion have come through sev- 
eral lines. 

1. The number and kinds of ill or disadvantaged 
that have gained attention have increased. This in 
turn may be due to either of two causes: 

(1) The progress of invention and the organiza- 
tion of modern life have made the task of meeting 
all its demands increasingly difficult. Machines 
are dangerous; techniques are difficult; new occa- 
sions for accidents multiply; famine and pestilence 
have been followed by malnutrition; civilized 
methods of selecting foods bring perils; occupa- 
tional diseases steal upon us. Our business or- 
ganization and industrial system have intensified 
class division, stimulated urban life, and substi- 
tuted impersonal for personal relations throughout 
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the great range of daily experience. All these make > 
life complex and maladjustment frequent. (2) Men 
have grown more sensitive and alert to the needs of 
others. Education, for example, is no doubt de- 
manded more rigorously by modern civilization if 
the individual 1s to be reasonably comfortable and 
prosperous; but it is also true that a more generous 
conception of human possibilities has come in with 
the growth of democracy, and differences in knowl- 
edge which would once have been accepted as a 
matter of course, or even as a part of the divine 
plan, now grate on the nerves of the general public. 
Provision for schools, which was originally made by 
the well-to-do for their own children or by chari- 
table gifts and foundations, is now made ungrudg- 
ingly for all and regarded not as a charity but as an 
opportunity to which every child is entitled in a 
democratic country. 

2. In the second place, the general advance in 
scientific attitude has turned attention increas- 
ingly back from symptoms to causes. Relief for 
victims of epidemics, of unemployment, of ignor- 
ance, of weak or vicious character, may be nec- 
essary, but while we mop up the floor it is the part 
of the wise householder to look also for the leaks 
in the plumbing which are responsible for the 
flood. 

3. In the third place, advances in science both 
natural and social have enlarged the horizon of 
what seems possible in the way of meeting evils 
once accepted as inevitable. Conditions affecting 
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health once considered entirely normal would now 
be a public scandal, as, for instance, the occur- 
rence of numerous cases of typhoid or smallpox. 
Tuberculosis and the venereal diseases occupy a 
transitional stage. Unemployment, panics, sea- 
sonal industry are not yet banished, but at least 
are challenged. Model tenements of yesterday are 
abominations today. The hitherto mysterious and 
subtle processes of mental growth and morbid per- 
version which went their course without compre- 
hension or aid give promise of yielding enough of 
their nature to science so that much wretchedness 
may be prevented which was formerly suffered in 
silence or was liable to dangerous outbreaks. The 
criminal is no longer classed simply as a criminal, 
and therefore as of a single sort who is to be pun- 
ished and let loose to be punished again for an 
almost certain repetition, but is found to be suffi- 
ciently like other individuals to respond to proper 
treatment in many cases. The whole standard of 
what constitutes need or disadvantage has thus 
been raised. 

4. Most important of all in its possibilities is the 
great expansion of ideas due to the ancient thought 
of Plato, Aristotle, and St. Paul, revitalized and 
given scientific formulation by Comte, namely, 
that human society is not to be considered as a 
mechanical process determined by fate or cosmic 
laws incapable of control, but is rather a process 
which can be studied and, to some extent at least, 
guided. If existing society is not working well we 
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seek to improve or reshape it. The old prophet or 
seer relied upon sudden change of men’s hearts, or 
upon a sudden revolution when the city of God 
should descend upon earth; the modern social engi- 
neer increasingly puts faith in education, in spread 
of information and of attendant sympathy, and in 
legislation where general action is necessary in 
order to make possible the more liberal plans that 
would be gladly adopted by the enlightened and 
generous few. 

If a nation can organize for war, we now ask, 
~why not for public welfare? Unemployment, race 
riots, differential birth rates which with immigra- 
tion are gradually replacing certain stocks and 
strains by others and thus changing the basis of 
our national life, are typical of the problems which 
call for something more comprehensive in scope 
than individual vision can see or individual effort 
achieve. 

5. Closely connected with the preceding, as an 
influence upon the development of social work, has 
been the greater realization of the organic inter- 
relation of all members of society. The individ- 
ualistic philosophy of a century ago gave little 
encouragement to organized efforts for social im- 
provement. If an “invisible hand”’ is guiding all 
things so that each man Is unconsciously promoting 
the social weal, however self-centered his intention, 
why should anyone concern himself about his 
neighbor? It needed the shocking conditions of 


unregulated factory and urban life on the one 
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hand, and a deeper social philosophy such as that 
of T. H. Green and his disciples on the other, to 
make clear the inadequacy for present conditions of 
a philosophy which might have its degree of truth 
in a simpler society. 

In sum, the increasing numbers of individuals, 
groups, and and classes that need help or guidance of 
better opportunity, the demand for scientific meth- — 
ods, the enlarging vision of what is possible, the _ 
increasing resources and skill to deal with situa- 
‘tions once hopeless, ‘the | growing conception that we 
are members one of another, and that it is now 
possible to do i ina concerted way what we potter 
with ineffectively in separate efforts—all these_ 
combine to expand the field of social work. As 
medicine and surgery had to await chemistry and 
bacteriology, and still await developments in phys- 
ics, chemistry, and biology before they can deal 
scientifically with health, so social work must rely 
upon advances in the biological, psychological, and 
social sciences. But it would give additional incen- 
tive and reality to these studies to place them in 
closer relation to social engineering, and it will gain 
new and stronger public support for social work if 
the profession can envisage these larger and newer 
settings of its tasks and get them before the public. 


4. THE FIELD DEFINED BY ENUMERATION OF 
~~~ PRESENT LINES OF ACTIVITY 
A more definite picture of the field of social work 
may be gained by the aid of a table showing the 
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various lines of work which at present are either 
definitely or loosely classed as social work. The 
underlying theory for this method of defining social 
work may be stated as, “Social work is whatever 
the social worker does.” ( 

Before presenting such a table it may be noted 
that a large part of what in a very genuine and real 
sense may well be called social work is not carried 
on by those who would willingly call themselves, or 
would properly be called by others, professional 
social workers. Aside from volunteer work, in 
which all good citizens may be supposed to have 
some share if they are public spirited and sym- 
pathetic, there are border-line fields cultivated, for 
example, by the physician, the lawyer, the teacher, 


the clergyman, the government civil service, the 
engineer, and the Farm Bureau staff. Members of © 


these other professions would prefer to keep the 
name of the specific occupation which rests upon a 
specific science rather than to take the general title 
of social worker, which in its original usage was 
associated rather with a motive or purpose than 
with a scientific background or technique. We 
may not, therefore, forthwith annex these border- 
line fields bodily for the jurisdiction of social work. 
On the other hand, for reasons that will be more 
fully discussed under a later analysis, we may not 
which appear to furnish the scientific background 
for them. For the plain fact is that the professions 


in question do not assume a full responsibility. 
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Whatever might be the case in an ideally social- 
ized group of the older professions, the fact is that 
the lawyer limits himself for the most part to secur- 
ing justice for clients who are intelligent enough and 
financially able to seek out and reward his services. 
The physician performs a larger amount of unpaid 
service than the lawyer, but has not considered it 
to be his task to see that all classes not only may 
have medical attendance if they seek the office or 
the hospital or the clinic, but also are sought out 
and enlightened as to their bodily and mental hy- 
giene. The teacher of former days was obliged at 
least to have some acquaintance with the homes of 
his children and, therefore, to deal with the chil- 
dren to some extent with an understanding of their 
home environment. But under present conditions, 
in the city at least, this is no longer the case and the 
task of education is correspondingly incomplete. 

The government official is drawn in one direc- 
tion by a desire to serve the public, but is frequently 
subject to pressure from political forces or is re- 
strained by the backward condition of public opin- 
ion, and thus is prevented from rendering en- 
lightened and whole-hearted. social service. The 
architect or engineer has until very recently occu- 
pied himself with tasks set for him by commerce, 
industry, or government, and has not considered it 
his business to inquire whether his great achieve- 
ments were serving not merely those needs which 
it is commercially profitable to recognize, but also 
the purposes of communal beauty and welfare and 
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of so organizing industry as to make it safe for the 
worker’s body and as little deadening as possible 
for his mind. The Farm Bureau. staff has been 
primarily concerned with production and market- 
ing, and has not fully occupied the field of making 
rural life attractive. Whether these border-line 
fields will ultimately be provided for by socializ- 
ing the older professions, or by professional social 
workers who have mastered also the scientific basis 
required in these special fields, or by co-ordination 
of tasks and joint occupancy, it is perhaps pre- 
mature to forecast. Not all areas are likely to be 
treated in the same way. At present, in any case, 
the social worker is often demanded in these fields 
and often explores them simply because he finds 
that the other professions are neglecting them. 

A second preliminary remark is that we may con- 
ceivably group the various kinds of social work in 
a variety of ways. The New York Charities Direc- 
tory for 1921 requires 371 pages to enumerate the 
social service agencies (including the churches, city 
courts, parks, hospitals, prisons), and groups them 
under a great number of subjects with a view to 
ready reference. The American Association of 
Social Workers, formerly the National Social 
Workers’ Exchange, has used in its employment 
bureau a classification intended primarily to enable 
applicants to find positions for which they are 
suited, and conversely to enable agencies to find 
suitable candidates. It therefore divides positions 
according as the work lies with individuals, with 
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groups, with the general public, with scientific in- 
vestigation, with industrial problems, or with vari- 
ous special tasks. The American Association of 
Social Workers through its committee on Voca- 
tional Information has also issued a pamphlet en- 
titled ““The Profession of Social Work,’ which 
affords a classification based on problems of the 
social worker. I reproduce the classification used 
in the Employment Bureau of the Association and 
follow it with another based upon the place of 
social work in the civic and social process and its 
relation to various other institutions. 


SOCIAL WORK 
_As Classified in the Employment Bureau of the National 


aS Rete angen ne ee 


Social. Workers’ -’ Exchange (now the American Association of 


Social Workers) 
(Occupational Groups) 


Social Case Work (work with individuals) 
1. Child Welfare Work 
. Church Visiting 
. Family Welfare Work 
. Medical Social Work 
. Occupational Therapy 
. Probation, Protective, Parole, and Prison Work 
. Public Health Nursing 
. Psychiatric Social Work 
. School Visiting 
10. Visiting Dietitian 
11. Vocational Guidance (in educational institutions only) 
Social Group Work (work with groups) 
. Americanization Work 
. Community Organization Work 
Community Center Work 
. Club Work (Boys’ and Girls’) 
. Playground Work 
. Recreation Work 
. Settlement Work 
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Social Reform Work (work with people in the mass) 


I. 
. Housing Work 

. Legislative Work 

. Publicity and Financial Work 
. Public Health Work 


Ww BW bd 


Civic Work 


a. Nursing (see also Social Case Work) 

b. Social Hygiene Work 

c. Anti-tuberculosis Work 

d. Child Hygiene Work 

e. Industrial Hygiene (see Industrial Work) 


Social Research Work (the discovery and use of facts) 
1. Investigational Work (for Industrial Investigation see 
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Industrial) 
Research Work 
Survey and Exhibit Work 
Statistical Work 


ir sores Work 


y 


3: 
4. 


. Employment Work—Private and Public 
Industrial Research Work 
Factory Inspection 
Personnel Work 
a. Employment 
b. Health and Hygiene 
c. Safety 
d. Social activities (which may be some form of So- 
cial Case Work or Social Group Work or both) 
e. Training 


Specialties (which may be used in social organizations) 


is 


Agricultural Work 


2. Community Song Leading 


. Dramatic Work 
. Eugenics 
. Financial and Publicity Campaigning 


Home Economics 


. Institutional Work 


a. Administrative Head 
b. Matron 


. Knowledge of Languages 
. Mental Testing 

10. 
1: 
12. 


Nursing 
Medical Work 
Physical Training 
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13. Psychology 
a Psychiatry 
Registrar’s Work 
eB Secretarial Work (involving a knowledge of stenography 
for work in social organizations) 


There are or may be Executives, Organizers, Propagandists, 
Field Workers, Publicity and Financial Workers, Research 
Workers, Teachers, Rural and Urban Workers, in all of these 
groups. The organizations in which the work is done may be 
either publicly or privately supported. 


5. THE FIELD OF SOCIAL WORK DEFINED BY ITS 
RELATION TO THE VARIOUS SOCIAL INSTITU- 
TIONS AND TO THE SOCIAL PROCESS 

A fifth line of approach to the field of social work 
which, instead of conceiving the aim of social work 
broadly as social welfare, would seek a more specific 
interpretation of social welfare, may be attempted 
through an analysis of our institutions and their 
functions. We have certain fundamental needs 
and activities, such as getting a living, protection 
from violence and fraud, recreation; we have also 
in the course of human development come to en- 
visage more or less clearly certain ideal interests, 
such as ordered sex relations, education of children, 
liberty, justice, friendship, culture, beauty, a com- 
mon good. We have gradually built up certain 
Institutions which provide means of satisfying the 
above needs and which embody more or less dis- 
tinctly these ideal ends. Corresponding to these 
institutions are various more or less well marked 
occupations or professions. Is there, then, any 


OY 
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such an occupation or institution as social work, 
and is there any place for a definite profession with 
well marked objectives. analogous. to those of other 
professions? And as a closely related question, Is 
there a scientific discipline underlying the craft or 
art of the social worker comparable to the scien- 
tific disciplines which underlie other fields of estab- 
lished functions in our social organization and so- 
clal process? 

The following table offers a tentative classifica- 
tion of the main fields of social work, based on their 
relation to the various institutions and to society 
as a whole: | 


A CLASSIFICATION OF FIELDS OF SOCIAL WORK BASED 
ON THEIR RELATION TO VARIOUS INSTITU- 
TIONS AND TO SOCIETY AS A. WHOLE 


1. As related to the Family: 


Care for the family as a whole, Family Welfare Societies, 
Home Service of Red Cross, Public Welfare Depart- 
ments doing “‘case work’”’ in families. 

Care for special types of adult or adolescent individuals 
such as deserted wives, unmarried mothers, the aged; 
Domestic Relations Courts. 

Care for children, in their own homes, through child- 
placing agencies, through protective agencies, in insti- 
tutions. 

Housing, considered from the point of view of the homes 
of families, and of men and women not in families. 

Visiting housekeeper or visiting dietitian. 


2. As related to Government: 


Civic agencies designed to organize public opinion for 
reform or improvement of government or for co- 
operation with it, reform leagues, city clubs, com- 
mittees of various sorts with professional executives 
or secretaries. 
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Offices of government, particularly in the administrative 
departments which have to do with giving relief, with 
mothers’ pensions, with factory legislation and child 
labor laws, with institutions for the care of the blind, 
the insane, the sick, the dependent and the delin- 
quent. The Children’s Bureau, juvenile research bu- 
reaus. 

The legal field, including especially the juvenile court, 
with its agents; probation officers, and parole officers; 
legal aid societies; societies for aiding discharged 
prisoners; societies which include both public officials 
and others interested in penal problems, such as the 
American Prison Association and its various affiliated 
societies. 


3. As related to Economic Institutions: 


Agriculture, county agents, home demonstrators, feeders 
of boys’ and girls’ clubs, such as poultry clubs, corn 
clubs, and the like. 

Commerce, associations of commerce, chambers of com- 
merce, in so far as these take an interest in commu- 
nity problems. 

Industry, employment management, arbitration proce- 
dure, nurses, recreation leadership, administration of 
workingmen’s compensation, labor unions (in certain 
aspects). 


4. As related to Hygiene and Medicine: 


Public health, including physicians, inspectors, nurses, 
laboratory workers, and other officials. 

Special fields, anti-tuberculosis campaigns, tuberculosis 
sanitaria, social hygiene committees and leagues. 

Visiting nurses. 

Hospital social work. 

Nutrition work (which might be included also under care 
for children or under work of home demonstrators 
in the rural field). 

Psychiatric social work. 

Mental hygiene. 


5. As related to Organized Recreation: (This is analogous to 
3 above in that recreation like the economic field is 
supposed to be primarily left to individual initiative, 
but is found to need attention from the point of view 
of social and public interests.) 
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Recreation for children, playgrounds, summer camps. 

Recreation for young people and adults, club work, 
gymnasiums, community music, pageants, dramatic 
presentations. (Recreation cannot be sharply de- 
fined from the fields of hygiene, of education, and of 
ministration to the higher community life through the 
nobler arts.) 


6. As related to Education and the Arts: 


The school as social center in both rural and urban dis- 
tricts. 

The work of school visitor or visiting teacher. 

Vocational guidance. 

Providing scholarships for children otherwise unable to 
remain in school. 

The public library. 

Clubs for study, reading, parliamentary practice, de- 
bate. 

Boy Scouts, Campfire Girls: 

Education of special groups, such as immigrants, workers, 
illiterate adults, et cetera. 

Education in music, and the graphic and plastic arts. 


7. As related to Organized Religion: 


Work of the church or synagogue along similar lines to 
those noted under 1, 4, 5 and 6 above. 

Work of the Young Men’s Christian Association and 
Young Women’s Christian Association, Knights and 
Ladies of Columbus, and the Young Men’s Hebrew 
Association for young people in cities. 

Rural work of the church. 

Community work of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion and Young Women’s Christian Association. 

Industrial work of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion and Young Women’s Christian Association. 

Work of the Salvation Army, Volunteers of America. 


8. As related to Institutions for cultivation of Friendship or 
Mutual Aid: 


Clubs for children and adolescents. 


Certain types of social work are not compre- 
hended under any of the above classes. The reason 


why they cannot be placed in relation to some one 
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institution may be either because they supplement 
several institutions, or because they aim to supply 
some need or promote some end for which society 
has not as yet organized any specific institution. 
Under the first of these two categories we may note 
the following group: 


g. Activities for certain groups, racial, geographic, occupa- 
tional, which combine several of the fields above 
named: 


Work with immigrants, with the Negro, with the Amer- 
ican Indians. 

Specially organized work for the mill village, the mining 
community, or the lumber community, or for homeless 
and migratory groups. 

City clubs, community centers, the Country Life move- 
ment. 


Under the second category, namely, needs or 
ideal ends for which no institution exists, might be 
placed the observation, study, valuation, and guid- 
ance of human development and the social process. 
Scientists and philosophers have conceived the 
observation, study, and valuation of human devel- 
opment and the social process to be their task; 
church, school, and individual reformers have 
attempted at various points the guidance of human 
development and the social process. But there 
has been a lack of co-ordinated effort between the 
study on the one hand and the guidance on the 
other. The social agency which has come nearest 
to this general function, although chiefly confined 
to problems of urban life, is probably: 


10. The Settlement. 
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The different institutions and occupations or 
professions listed above have no doubt arisen in 
somewhat haphazard order. Nevertheless it 1s 
easy now to see their place in the whole. Medicine 
was long in reaching its present status, but there is 
no doubt as to the field. To be sure, public health 
and preventive medicine are almost new, but it is 
easy for the layman to grasp the reason for this 
extension. Government early recognized its need 
of administrators, and conflicting claims and inter- 
est demanded, first, rules for their adjustment, and 
then, men versed in the knowledge of these rules. 
The lawyer has his clearly defined; place. And if 
the general awakening as to public interests and 
the prevention of injustice has not'yet gone so far 
as in the case of public health and preventive 
medicine, there are some signs of interest and some 
examples of this interest actually at work. In like 
manner education and the teacher have their prov- 
ince; commerce and industry their experts and 
engineers. Our need for dwellings has created the 
architect and the building craftsmen. Just where _ 
does social work come in? TNT 

The position which would be plausibly suggested 
by a glance at some of the kinds of social work 
listed above would be this: Social work is not a 
clearly defined single field corresponding to a single 
need, but includes many diverse occupations which 


have as their tasks f0 supplement the work of the 


other professions. For example, the school visitor 


‘supplements the work of the teacher; the public 
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health nurse the work of the physician; the famil 
vishtor thé WOFK OT parents: the Bureau of Personal 
Service, or Legal Aid Society, or probation officer 
supplements the work of the court or police officer, 
and the settlement worker is found on many kinds 


of committees. It may be plausibly said that_no 
one science is common to all these fields, and that it 


is illogical to consider them _as performing a single 
function or _as_ constituting a single profession. 
This_does not imply that these various types of 


workers and their organized associations are not 
useful. It does, however, inevitably fix their status 
as In a sense auxiliary rather than primary. 
ager eal pene scuac Herne dsceruicoear cs: 
cated if the situation is viewed dynamically rather 
than in cross-sections. Granted that the legal pro- 
fession, for example, should ideally take all justice 
for its field, should consider the poor as well as the 
client who can seek out and pay for the services of 
a lawyer; granted that it should not merely remedy \ 
wrongs that cry out, but seek out wrongs that — 
have as yet found no expression and should en- | 
deavor to right them before they become sources | 
‘of discontent; granted that agencies of justice 
interests and public interests, it still may be said. 


that there are several reasons why at any given, , 

time existing practice is bound to fall short of this 

ideal. 

New conditions are constantly arising in our 

changing civilization, but the tendency of any well- 
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organized institution is to form habits and adopt 
rules. Neither the habits nor the rules easily take 
account of new conditions. ‘“‘Most human institu- 
tions,” says William James, profoundly, “‘by the 
purely technical and professional manner in which 
they come to be administered, end by becoming 
obstacles to the very purpose which their founders 
had in view.” Notoriously the great reforms in 
many at least of the professions and institutions 
have been first advocated, or at least have been 
greatly aided, by laymen rather than by the official 
keepers of the seal. And there 1s a reason arising 
from the very nature of a professional and technical 
institution why it should easily get out of touch 
with human life. For the scientific and technical is 
necessarily the objective, the impersonal, the gen- 
eral, the intellectual, as distinguished from the sub- 
jective, the personal, the individual, the emotional. 
It gives us, as Professor Royce phrases it, “the 
world of description,” not “the world of apprecia- 
tion.’ Just as democracy has at once felt the need 
of experts in government and at the same time 
distrusted their final authority on matters of 
ultimate welfare, so it may be said humanity at 
once needs its professions and distrusts them as 
inadequate to appreciate and deal with human 
needs. 


- The moral would seem to be that the conception 
of the field of social work should above all be be kept 


fluid in order to maintain in this d in order to maintain in this profession _ at 
least an open mind toward humanit ’s changing 
PO REA Css eae y ngi 
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needs and the best methods or agencies for meeting \ 
them. A profession which seems called upon to 
“supplement in a sense a too narrow professionalism 
may well be on its guard against itself becoming too 
professional. And further, a profession which finds 
one of its distinctive tasks to be that of maintain- 
ing an open mind toward humanity’s changing 
needs is not auxiliary in any sense that would imply 
inferiority in importance. Its importance is as 
great as its service. 
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THE WELL-DEFINED CENTRAL FIELD OF 
SOCIAL WORK AND THE BORDER 
FIELDS OF UNCERTAIN DE- 
LIMITATION 


S HAS already been made clear by the five 
x different methods of considering the field 
of social work, there is a relatively well- 
defined center. This embraces especially care for 
_ children who are not properly looked after in their 
own homes, care for families who are in various 
ways unfortunate or abnormal, and at the other 
extreme such a consideration of the social interests 
in a neighborhood or community as is given by the 
social settlement. This central field is recognized 
in the programs of practically all the schools or 
institutions which offer education and training for 
social work. It is the largest group at the National 
Conference for Social Work. There is little ques- 
tion that this field will continue to make first de- 
mand upon the institutions which prepare for 
social work, although methods of doing the work 
which it includes may very likely continue to be 
affected by the general trend away from mere re- 
lief to problems of prevention and to methods of 
education, social engineering, or public hygiene. 
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The more difficult and uncertain fields are the 
border fields which are suggested especially by the 
fifth analysis made above, in which the various 
divisions of social work are classified by their rela- 
tion to the various social institutions and to society 
as a whole. For our purpose we are not concerned 
primarily with the abstract question of whether 
certain of these border fields properly belong to 
the social worker on the one hand, or to the physi- 
clan, teacher, lawyer, clergyman, or engineer on 
the other. We are concerned rather with the edu- 
cational problem as to how far the institutions 
which offer education in social work should at- 
tempt to cover these border fields. It will be con- 
venient in discussing this question to follow the 
general analysis of the fields of social work just 
referred to as found on pages 24-27. 


1. BORDER FIELDS WHICH CONCERN: THE 
FAMILY 

Despite the fact that so many of the family 
problems are found in what we have called the 
clearly defined province of social work, their solu- 
tions require the co-operation of many professions. 
Beginning with the externals of the home, ques- 
tions of housing have in recent years commanded 
the attention of several types of experts. Of these 
the architect is naturally foremost. The architect 
in the past has for the most part been consulted 
either by the private individual wishing to build 
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his own residence or by the commercial builder 
who naturally wishes to obtain the largest financial 
return for his investment. In neither case was 
the social point of view required from the architect. 
When cities began to make provision for construct- 
ing buildings with some regard to public welfare 
and more particularly when, in connection with the 
planning of large groups of buildings or even of 
whole communities the larger social significance of 
housing was increasingly brought to the attention 
of the public, architects responded. Provisions for 
zoning made in many respects still wider series of 
contacts. Real estate operators, lawyers, and busi- 
ness men of various groups suddenly found that the 
economic interest in a social program of this sort 
was very great. Is then the problem of housing 
with its correlated extension to the field of zoning 
properly in the province of social work? Social 
workers have aided stronglyin this movement. 
They have secured much of the legislation which 
has created the demand for the service of socially 
minded architects. It is important that in any 
school of architecture the community point of 
view should be impressively presented as over 
against the purely private or predominantly com- 
mercial point of view. And it may well be that in 
such a community point of view the architect 
would find reborn the great and ennobling spirit 
which gave the world so many of its finest works of 
art. But except in institutions which shelter both 
schools of architecture and schools of social work, 
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the school of social work is not likely to undertake | 


the socializing of architects. Certainly the archi- 


tect will wish to call himself ‘‘architect”? and not | ~ 
“social worker,” even when he may be designing a | 


community center or a garden city. 


Certain other family questions concern the’ 


eugenist, the biologist, and of course the physician 
and teacher. The moment we cease to confine 
ourselves to repairing the results of wrong matings, 
or of the propagation of diseased or defective 
stocks, and attempt more positive and constructive 
work, we are in the fields of these other professions. 
The moment we look beneath the surface of Chi- 
nese or Indian famines, or Japanese expansion, or 
city politics, we come upon questions of birthrate 
and of the characteristics of various racial stocks. 
How far shall the schools of social work consider 
all such questions as their legitimate field? No 
doubt certain aspects of these questions, especially 
those which deal with immigrant groups, with 
defectives and certain types of delinquents, are 
forced upon the attention of social workers. How 
far should these questions be followed? Here, 
again, it would be found that as yet little attempt 
has been made to cover the biological problems. 
Indeed, it is evident that for the more serious ques- 
tions the co-operation of biologists, eugenists, 
psychologists, and students of population on the 
one hand, with social workers upon the other, is 
necessary. In a well equipped school in an insti- 
tution which conducts research covering the vari- 
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ous scientific problems, opportunity may be 
afforded for thorough preparation to consider such 
questions. Schools which have courses extending 
through but a single year, and schools which can- 
not command the co-operation of specialists in 
these kindred fields will hardly attempt to cover 
the deeper problems. And as for the classifi- 
cation of workers it is to be feared that until 
schools for social work are able to offer more 


comprehensive preparation, the workers engaged | 


in research will prefer to call themselves by the| ne 
professional names appropriate to the subjects of | © 


research. Meanwhile the field of the family as 
dealt with in schools which cannot touch these 
more fundamental problems is bound to suffer, 
so far as fitting its students for research or for 
expressing themselves upon fundamental ques- 
tions is concerned. 


2. BORDER FIELDS WHICH CONCERN ACTIVITIES 
AND FUNCTIONS OF GOVERNMENT 

Three departments were included in our analysis 
in this general group; namely, (1) civic agencies 
for the reform or improvement of government or 
for co-operation with it, such as reform leagues, 
city clubs, special committees of various sorts; 
(2) government offices which have to do especially 
with relief, with mothers’ pensions, with factory 
legislation and child labor laws, and finally with 
institutions for the care of various diseased, de- 


pendent, and delinquent persons; (3) the legal 
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field, including especially probation and parole, 
the juvenile court, legal aid societies, and societies 
for aiding discharged prisoners. 

It is obvious that all these fields are at present 
under no .exclusive jurisdiction. Many profes- 
sional workers in all of them would call themselves 
social workers, but many others would not. Some 
officials have come to their positions with experi- 
ence in social work, and a very few with special 
training in the schools for preparation for social 
work. But in many cases personal qualities not 
dependent on any previous training would still be 
the prime consideration, while in the legal field 
the main preparation for certain of the tasks must 
necessarily be gained in the law school. 

More specifically, in Class I above, personal 
qualifications have undoubtedly been the first 
to be considered. The executive secretary of a 
league or a club which is to get things done must 
be a good judge of men and of the ways of enlisting 
their co-operation; must know how to get action 
from groups of people brought together for some 
common purpose but with widely different ante- 
cedents and convictions on many other subjects; 
must frequently be efficient in raising funds. It is 
usually assumed that the members of the club or 
committee know what they want in a broad way; 
it is the task of the professional secretary to carry 
out their ideas. This field may not be at present a 
very large one as compared with some others; 
nevertheless the question is one that at least some 
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of the schools will feel called upon to meet. Is it 
the duty of the school of social work to provide 
training for such positions? As over against the 
reasons stated above for the present uncertain 
attitude, it may be said that one reason why so 
many associations of this sort fail to put their 
programs across is that they lack a secretary who 
combines with the personal traits mentioned 
above a comprehensive knowledge of his field, 
including what has been done in other cities and 
countries, and a thorough training as well in the 
whole process of reform and education. As com- 
pared with certain of the other border fields, this 
seems to demand less in the way of a technical edu- 
cation remote from the natural field of the social 
sciences. It is therefore a field which may legiti- 
mately claim attention on the part of the schools 
for education and training in social work. 

The second class specified above, government 
offices, presents a comparatively simple problem. 
Certain of the administrative officers, such as 
those in charge of hospitals for the insane or for 
the blind or for the sick, require medical education, 
although it is at least an open question with re- 
gard to certain of these institutions whether the 
administration, as distinguished from the expert 
and scientific side, may be in the hands of laymen. 
But the larger number of functions under this 
head do not require such a long period of dis- 
tinctly technical education and training in a field 


quite separate from that of social work proper, 
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and do, on the other hand, require all that vision 
and education which the schools of social work, 
and these schools only, are in a position to give. 
Exception probably should be made to this as 
regards the treatment of delinquents, since an 
adequate preparation for dealing with delinquents 
requires a more thorough grounding in both 
physiological and psychological science than is at 
present available in the schools—or, with possible 
exceptions, anywhere else. 

_The answer to the question, “How shall ade- 
quately trained physicians, psychologists; psychia- 
trists, and—to anticipate the next class of border- 
line fields—lawyers be secured?’? must probably 
be sought through socializing these physicians and 
lawyers while in their own professional schools, 
not through bringing them to schools for social 
work. The proper co-ordination in training in 
certain of these highly technical fields requires in 
equal measure a specialized, rigorous technique 
to be given by a professional school, and a broad 
social philosophy and working acquaintance with 
social forces. These certainly are not available 
and perhaps cannot be acquired in any profes- 
sional school of law, medicine, engineering, and 
the like. Doubtless the ideal conditions for 
bringing about this co-ordination would be found 
in co-operation under university auspices be- 
tween the forces of the professional schools of these 
various technical fields and those of the equally 
scientific school for social service. At present 
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this may well be kept in mind as the goal, while 
the more immediate tasks of preparation for fields 
such as the administration of relief, mothers’ pen- 
sions, institutions for children and for the aged, 
may be efficiently met. 

Activities of the third class have from the outset 
allied themselves closely with the older fields of 
social work. Heads of prisons and reformatories, 
especially of prisons, have been usually appointed 
for political reasons, and hence are rather shy of 
affiliating with social workers. They frequently 
encounter criticism from social workers and, in 
many cases, have come to consider them their 
natural enemies. The situation in this field has 
been described at my request by Professor Kirch- 
wey,! who Is able to speak with a far more compe- 
tent knowledge than I could bring to the subject. 
He points out the growing tendency to extend the 
field for social workers from the care of the juvenile 
delinquents and from probation and parole to 
other less progressive divisions of penal adminis- 
tration. Attention is particularly called to the 
closing paragraph of his statement, in which he 
holds that the development now actually going on 
is opening up “a new field of enormous extent 
and alluring possibilities to the social worker.” 
While the personal qualification for a successful 
executive must remain as an indispensable pre- 
requisite, and while the problem of providing suc- 

1George W. Kirchwey, Head of Department of Criminology, 
New York School of Social Work. 
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cessful men for important positions must be even 
more than in most other cases a problem first of all 
of recruiting promising candidates for the course 
of training, nevertheless the schools ought to con- 
sider this.as part of their task, especially those 
schools which are under the auspices of state uni- 
versities and, therefore, under especial obligations 
to provide for the proper conduct of government. 


THE FIELD OF DELINQUENCY 


BY GEORGE W. KIRCHWEY 


It is only within the brief span of a score of 
years that the social control of delinquency 
has presented itself as an integral part of the 
general movement for social betterment. 
The civilization which, in the process of heap- 
ing up wealth, has also produced the slum 
and “‘the submerged tenth,” has long felt the 
responsibility for curing or alleviating the 
condition of “the worthy poor.’ But the 
kindred problem of delinquency, though 
springing from the same root, has been left to 
the tender mercies of the process that we 
know as “‘justice,’’ administered under fixed 
rules by the courts of law. The criminal was 
to be punished, partly because justice de- 
manded that he pay the price of his wrong- 
doing in suffering, partly that he and others 
tempted to wrong-doing might learn the 
lesson that the way of the transgressor is hard. 
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Though the social aim of this process was 
never lost sight of—the protection of society 
against crime—its administration called for 
no learning except that of the lawyer, and for 
no technique except that of the police officer 
and the executioner or jailer. The reign of 
law means force, and the instruments of force 
are men and women of nerve and resolution 
rather than of reflection and imagination. 
Obviously there is no place for the “social 
worker”’ in such a scheme. 

It is true that this drastic process of the 
legal control of delinquency was mitigated by 
the humanity of judges who tempered justice 
with mercy, and by prison officials here and 
there who brought a personal quality of kind- 
liness and understanding to their rigorous 
task; but these mitigations of the prevailing 
severity of treatment were too casual and 
sporadic to affect the integrity of the system, 
which continued to be punitive in intention 
and execution and successfully resisted all 
efforts of experimenters and penal reformers 
to modify it. 


PRIVATE AGENCIES 


In the meantime, while the legal system of 
criminal jurisdiction constituted a sort of 
enclave impervious to new ideas of social 
control, private agencies, inspired by the 
labors of John Howard and Samuel Romilly 
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in England, were coming into being which 
were destined to play an important rdle in 
shaping the future of that system. The first 
of these was the Philadelphia Society for 
Alleviating the Miseries of Public Prisons, 
founded in 1787 (now the Pennsylvania Prison 
Society), and this was followed by the Prison 
Discipline Society of Boston (1825), and at a 
later date by the New York Prison Associa- 
tion (1845), the Howard Association of 
Chicago (1900), the American Prison Asso- 
clation (1870), and many other similar so- 
cleties in all parts of the country. These 
organizations were all of a charitable character 
and had substantially identical aims. These 
aims, which have in general been pursued with 
marked devotion and intelligence, comprised 
the following: 

1. To secure improvements in the living 
and disciplinary conditions of prisons; 

2. To bring proper moral and religious in- 
fluences to bear on the inmates of such 
institutions; 

3. To provide for the necessities of the 
families of prisoners; 

4. To aid released prisoners to secure em- 
ployment and a footing in the com- 
munity. 

All these organizations have had from the 
beginning a staff of paid workers, and each in 
its turn has enjoyed the leadership of men or 
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women of the highest type of civic virtue in 
efforts to humanize the criminal law and its 
administration. Such names as those of 
Louis Dwight, of the Boston Society, Rob- 
erts and Richard Vaux, of Philadelphia, and 
the Wines, father and son, Theodore W. 
Dwight and Samuel J. Barrows, of New York, 
will be recognized by all who are familiar with 
the progress of penology in this country as 
having not unworthily carried on the tradi- 
tion of Romilly and Howard. 

There are at present approximately two- 
score societies of this kind in the United States 
of which a dozen are national and the rest 
local in scope; some, like the American In- 
stitute of Criminal Law and Criminology 
and the Baker Foundation of Boston, devoted 
mainly to research, and the others to the 
various forms of benevolent activity which 
inspired the earlier foundations. Many of 
these are extending the scope of their use- 
fulness, and all of them have in varying de- 
grees adopted the new technique and methods 
of propaganda rendered available by recent 
psychological and sociological study. Many, 
if not all of them, therefore, offer an inviting 
field of opportunity for trained social workers 
as well as for men and women of public spirit - 
who feel the challenge of the new era in the 
social control of crime. 

It may be well to note in this connection 
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that the private forces concerned with de- 
linquency, though old in years, are still in 
their infancy in point of development. The 
fruits of a vagrant humanitarian impulse, 
they have led a fitful, individual life, without 
co-ordination of effort, continuity of policy, 
or comprehensive aim. The new penology, 
based on the scientific study of the criminal, 
points the way to a co-ordinated effort as 
well as to a more radical transformation of 
the whole process of dealing with the delin- 
quent. This will call for an enormous ex- 
tension of the activities of such forces, partic- 
ularly in research, experimentation, and the 
discovery and application of preventive meas- 
ures. For these tasks of the immediate future 
many new workers equipped with skill and 
disciplined by training will be demanded. 


PUBLIC AGENCIES 


Coincidently with the development of 
private effort in the field of delinquency above 
outlined there has, in recent years, been a 
corresponding development in methods of 
legal control. The first of these was a process 
of differentiation in the treatment of various 
classes of offenders resulting in the institution 
of houses of refuge for children, of reforma- 
tories for young delinquents of both sexes, and 
of hospitals for the criminal insane. Then the 
indeterminate sentence, first applied to com- 
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mitments to reformatories and correctional 
institutions for children, was extended to 
adult first offenders and supplemented with 
the provision of parole officers to exercise a 
benevolent supervision over delinquents who 
should be conditionally released on parole. 

At the beginning of the present century the 
institution of juvenile courts of a parental char- 
acter to deal with children under sixteen, led to 
the greatly enlarged use of the suspended sen- 
tence and probation, a provision which has in 
most states been extended to adult offenders. 
It is probably safe to say that these social de- 
velopments in the judicial control of delin- 
quency are only the initial stages of a tendency 
which will in the near future place the fate 
of delinquents of all ages and of every grade 
more and more in the hands of social workers, 
that is, of men and women trained in princi- 
ples of criminology and methods of social 
case work. Even now, in many of the higher 
as well as in the inferior courts of criminal 
jurisdiction, the judges are largely governed 
in the disposition they make of convicted 
offenders by the information submitted to 
them by social investigators; and the subse- 
quent career of the offender, whether as a 
probationer or as a paroled offender, is in in- 
creasing measure determined by the wisdom 
which the probation or parole officer brings to 


the task of supervision and sympathetic direc- 
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tion. The magnitude which has already been 
attained by the task of the probation officer 
may be inferred from the fact that upward of 
200,000 delinquents were dealt with through 
probation in the United States during the 
past year, and that at the close of the year 
more than 2,000 salaried probation officers 
were at work in connection with the courts of 
the country. Equally significant is the fact 
that of 25,456 men, women, and children con- 
victed of crime or found to be delinquent in 
the State of New York in the year ending 
June 30, 1920, 15,456, or over 60 per cent, were 
placed on probation. 

Notwithstanding the impressive growth of 
the probation system, it must be confessed 
that it is still the slatternly Cinderella of 
social service. As a branch of the public ser- 
vice it is still too much the prey of partisan 
politics, its officers are far too few, too greatly 
underpaid, and too generally untrained to cope 
successfully with the great task committed to 
them. Year by year, however, these defects 
are being remedied and the service as a whole 
put on a more satisfactory basis. 

With all its defects the probation service is 
more advanced than is that of the after-care 
of the dilapidated army of paroled prisoners. 
In most states the parole work, especially the 
supervision of convicts paroled from the 
state prisons, 1s only nominal, and the parole 
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officers are still generally regarded as officers 
of the peace whose sole function it is to keep 
track of the paroled delinquent and in case of 
default on his part to bring him back to prison 
to serve his unexpired term. In this field, as 
elsewhere, it is those who have the custody of 
juvenile delinquents who are leading the way, 
and there are today a considerable number of 
institutions for delinquent children and a 
smaller number of reformatories for women 
that are making of the parole system a true 
social service for their paroled inmates. It is 
not too much to say that as this conception 
spreads it will be found that the greatest op- 
portunity for service that lies within the 
grasp of the correctional institution is in the 
wise, sympathetic supervision of those who 
have gone out from its walls to regain a secure 
foothold in the ways of freedom and re- 
sponsibility. 


CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

The process which we have described as the 
social control of delinquency is at its worst in 
most of the institutions which society main- 
tains for the segregation and punishment of 
convicted wrongdoers. This part of the 
system is proving itself the most resistant to 
the new conceptions of the nature of the de- 
linquent, of the proper aims of the process of 


social control, and of the methods by which 
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those aims may be most wisely pursued. The 
prisoner is the forgotten man. Up to the time 
of his condemnation and sentence everything 
is possible. But the sentence which cuts him 
off from society cuts him off at the same time 
from its interest and recollection. Like a 
dead soul he is now in too many cases handed 
over to the lords of misrule to be exploited by 
them in their own interest in darkness and in 
secrecy. The impenetrable walls that shut 
the convict off from the world, as effectually 
shut out the interest, the sympathy, the 
criticism of the world. It is the jungle, a place 
apart. Such is the American prison at its 
worst, as also at its most typical. 

When one speaks of the “prison system,” 
however, there come into view the large num- 
ber and variety of differentiated institutions 
that have in the last half-century or more 
split off from the prison proper—the house of 
refuge, state homes for boys and girls, state 
reformatories for young men and women—as 
well as the county jails which combine the 
function of the prison with that of the house 
of detention for accused offenders awaiting 
trial. Every state has institutions of the 
former type, some of them characterized by a 
milder discipline and most of them by a more 
or less conscious plan to effect the reformation 
of the hapless inmates, but too often seeking 
this aim by the brutalizing methods of re- 
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pressive discipline. If their efforts at reform 
are generally ineffectual, this result is not due 
to design but to the lack of wisdom of those 
to whom the task is committed. These, 
whether men or women, are still generally 
persons of the keeper or jailer type, not be- 
cause the institutions in question are under 
political influence and control (as the state 
and federal prisons almost invariably are), 
but for the reason that in most of them the 
ideals of safe-keeping and punishment are 
still the dominant ones in the management of 
the inmates. It is only in a few of these in- 
stitutions, in which the aims of education and 
treatment have supplanted that of punish- 
ment, that the personnel of the management 
is beginning to be drawn from men and wom- 
en of the social worker type, and even among 
these the duly trained and qualified expert 1s 
still a rara avis. It is an encouraging sign of 
the times, however, that the need for men and 
women of this highly qualified type is coming 
to be recognized and that the demand for 
them even now is far in excess of the supply. 
To supply this demand, in increasing abun- 
dance, has become the imperative duty of the 
universities and schools of social work of the 
land. It is not too much to say that the great 
task of redeeming our correctional system rests 
primarily with them. 

This survey of tendencies in the field of 
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prison management would be manifestly in- 
complete without some reference to that last 
intrenchment of the ‘‘old system’’—the state 
prison or penitentiary. Despite politics, the 
institutions of this type, if they have not as 
yet materially mended their ways, are every- 
where on the defensive. Though still for the 
most part purely punitive in character and 
dominated by the principle of iron discipline, 
new principles of classification based on mental 
and physical study of the inmates are creep- 
ing in here and there. Sing Sing Prison in 
1916 established a well-equipped psychiatric 
clinic, and a year later a social service bureau, 
and though these lasted only two years, they 
set a standard which has been feebly emulated 
by the employment of a prison physician with 
some psychiatric training or a chaplain with 
the functions of a social worker, in several 
other state prisons. More significant of the 
breakdown of the old order is the widespread 
influence of the daring experiment in inmate 
self-government made by Thomas Mott Os- 
borne at Auburn and Sing Sing prisons 1n 1914 
and 1915 and in the Portsmouth Naval Prison 
in 1918. Under various disguises, and usu- 
ally, it must be said, in a too timorous and 
half-hearted manner, this method of prison 
discipline has found its way into several state 
prisons as well as into other types of correc- 
tional institutions. 
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It will not do to make too much of all this. 
The innovations so far made are too trifling 
and too casual to do more than point the moral 
that the old order is no longer sure of itself. 
It is still largely administered by men of the 
old type, with no knowledge of their problem 
and no conception of the changes that are 
coming over the popular conception as to the 
criminal and his treatment. The new knowl- 
edge batters in vain at the doors of the “prac- 
tical penologists”’ who know the criminal and 
the way to handle him by intuition or by 
long and hard experience. But the public 
mind is astir, and there is a growing demand 
for the new type of prison administrator who 
will bring the resources of psychology and 
social science to the supreme task of remold- 
ing the shattered human material that con- 
stitutes his problem. 

Another rainbow of promise is beginning 
faintly to disclose itself in the movement to 
separate the punitive from the detentional 
functions of the county jail and in the estab- 
lishment of separate detention homes for 
juvenile delinquents and women offenders. 
The American county jail is everywhere re- 
cognized—in Europe as well as in this country 
—as the foulest spot in our penal system. The 
fact that most of these jails are small, and that 
the inmates are generally committed for 
short terms only, has blinded the public to 
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the enormities of a system under which more 
than half of the prison population of the 
country is kept in demoralizing idleness and 
In promiscuous degradation. The present 
tendency in our more progressive states to re- 
move the convicted offenders from the jails 
to industrial farms under state control is 
paralleled by a movement, still in its infancy, 
to make the necessary period of detention of 
those who are held to await judicial action an 
opportunity for the mental and physical ex- 
amination and the careful observation and 
study of the accused. 

Up to the present time it is only in a few of 
the larger cities and only in the case of children 
and, in a few instances, of women held by 
morals or women’s courts, that detention 
homes of the newer type have been provided, 
and few if any of these have yet been supplied 
with adequate equipment and a_ properly 
qualified personnel for the proper study and 
appraisal of their inmates. But the move- 
ment, so tentatively inaugurated, must ob- 
viously go on until all persons held for trial or 
examination for delinquency shall receive sim- 
ilar treatment. The movement thus connects 
itself with the development of the system of 
probation and of the preliminary examina- 
tion of offenders by probation officers, ap- 
pointed by and acting under the direction of 
the courts having jurisdiction in cases involv- 
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ing crime or delinquency. In a few cities these 
detention homes are supplied with specially 
qualified teachers and are equipped with 
mental and venereal clinics. We may con- 
fidently look forward to the time when the 
jail will have become a house of detention and 
nothing more, and when the jailer will have 
given place to the teacher, the psychiatrist, 
and the social worker. 

It must be apparent from the above outline 
that the American community is on the thres- 
hold of an amazing revolution in the social 
control of delinquency; that the traditional 
system of punitive justice is giving way to a 
more intelligent and humane process domi- 

- nated by the ideals and governed by the meth- 
ods of social service, and that this develop- 
ment opens up a new field of enormous extent 
and alluring possibilities to the social worker. 
Penology, which has been only a “‘pure sci- 
ence,’ a body of theoretical knowledge held 
in contempt by the practical man, has become 
an “applied science’’—a profession. 


3. BORDER FIELDS WHICH CONCERN ECONOMIC 
INSTITUTIONS 
The border fields in their relation to economic 
institutions may be divided into those relating to 
agriculture, to.commerce, and to industry. The 
workers in these fields, whose preparation will later 
concern us, are in the first, county agents, home 
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demonstrators, leaders of boys’ and girls’ clubs; 
in the second, secretaries of associations and cham- 
bers of commerce or of special committees which 
investigate community problems under the aus- 
pices of such associations; in industry those en- 
gaged in employment management, in recreation 
leadership, or so-called welfare work, or in arbi- 
tration proceedings. 

If the question as to whether the fields above 
named under the first heading may properly be 
called social work or rather be classed as belonging 
properly to the development of agriculture were 
asked, the answer might be somewhat different in 
different parts of the country, and according as we 
consider the present status or the future possi- 
bilities of the field. The outstanding fact is that 
a great organization has been built up covering 
almost all the rural counties of our forty-eight 
states, with funds from federal and state sources 
amounting during the fiscal year 1920-21 to $16,- 
830,000, which has its primary purpose in giving 
instruction and practical demonstration in agri- 
culture and home economics, but which under the 
broader-minded leaders results almost inevitably 
in developing interest in the problems of the com- 
munity and of home life. As stated by President 
Butterfield, of the National Country Life Con- 
ference, emphasis was at first laid upon better 
methods of production. As the co-operation of 
the state agricultural colleges and federal experi- 
ment stations proved its value to the farmer along 
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these lines, the way was prepared for aid in prob- 
lems of marketing, which at present are uppermost, 
especially in those parts of the country where 
staple crops are produced. The third stage to 
which President Butterfield looks forward is that 
of a growing interest in the country as a place to 
live in. This third stage must of course be reared 
upon a sound economic basis in both farm and 
household, but it will include larger recognition 
of distinctively human factors. This third stage 
would, therefore, lie in the general field of social 
work, so far as its purpose is concerned. 

But it does not follow that the Country Life 
movement, with its various yus allied _organizations 
“of Farm Bureaus and States Relations Service, 
will wish to be classed as ‘‘social work.’’ The 


rng EE Te 





Ne an eT 
leaders in this movement would insist that, whereas } 


social work in cities has been chiefly a work for 


the less fortunate cl. classes and is carried on, not by | 
the people themselves who are aided, but | t by a few | 
philanthropic persons ‘through the agency of Pro- | 





fessional workers, country life improvement _ is to| 


come me through. the activity | of the great body of | 


country people organizing _ to discover their own 


needs and to meet these in large measure through | 


_ Lee — 


their own initiative and resources. Recognizing 

the importance of leadership through county 

agents, home demonstration agents, and leaders 

of boys’ and girls’ clubs, they nevertheless consider 

this work to be primarily educational, and to be 

most successful in proportion as it calls out the 
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widespread interest and activity of the whole 
countryside. 

As this movement is perhaps less understood 
than some other fields, partly because of its com- 
paratively. recent development, and partly be- 
cause it has been organized through governmental 
or educational agencies rather than through those 
which have been active in more usual lines of 
social work, a brief statement based on documents 
supplied by the authorities concerned may be 
appropriate. 

The Smith-Lever Act, which became a law 
May 8, 1914, provides federal funds to be used for 
agricultural extension work, conditioned on the 
appropriation of equal amounts by the states. 


It “‘also contemplated the continuance and further develop- 
ment of the system already well established, particularly in 
the southern states, under which men and women extension 
agents, commonly known as demonstration agents, were lo- 
cated permanently in the several counties to deal intimately 
with the farming people and give them such assistance and 
instruction as would promote the best interests of agriculture 
and home and community life according to local conditions. 
At present about 2,000 counties have agricultural agents 
(men), 800 counties have home demonstration agents (women), 
and 300 counties have leaders of boys’ and girls’ clubs.” 


Besides these county men and women agents, 
there are also enlisted in this co-operation exten- 
sion work 
About 4oo state leaders and their assistants, usually with 


headquarters at the agricultural colleges, who go throughout 
the state to supervise and supplement the work of the county 
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men and women agents. In addition, about 700 extension 
specialists of the colleges in the various branches of agri- 
culture and home economics co-operate with the county agents 
in dealing with special problems of the farm, home, and com- 
munity in the open country. 


To complete the picture, it is necessary to under- 
stand also the Farm Bureau. This bureau is an 
association, usually of family units, including in its 
membership men, women, and young people, 
which on the one hand contributes largely to the 
support of the county and home demonstration 
agents, and on the other furnishes the working 
basis through which these agents may reach the 
communities and individuals whom they are to 
serve. Membership is usually one dollar a year, 
and the organization now numbers approximately 
1,250,000 members. 

We have thus a great organization with purposes 
primarily economic and educational, but extending 
somewhat indefinitely into the field of the general 
improvement of life which might equally well be 
regarded as a field of social interest. What brings 
it somewhat nearer to social work than associa- 
tions of commerce, which frequently consider the 
ecopomic and industrial welfare of the community 
as a whole along such lines as inducing new in- 
dustries to locate in the community, or providing 
for better fire protection, for better transporta- 
tion, or for the beautifying of a city’s architecture, 
is that this movement makes more direct contact 


with homes, with the welfare of children, and with 
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other lines of effort which have usually been recog- 
nized as social work. The home demonstration 
agents, for example, during the war directed their 
activities largely toward canning, cooking, and 
sewing, but have recently come to emphasize in 
certain states the importance of proper nutrition 
for children. The program for this work has 
included the weighing, measuring, and physical 
examination of children of pre-school age and 
school children, of establishing hot lunches in 
schools, of introducing more and better milk into 
the diet of children. In some counties the Farm 
Bureau has been instrumental in securing dental 
clinics; in others recreation centers, rest rooms, 
libraries, and magazine circles have been estab- 
lished. In short, programs cover many of the 
features which in cities are definitely classed as 
social work. 

The education of the leaders in this work has 
thus far, for the men, been very largely in the 
agricultural colleges, and for the women in depart- 
ments of home economics. Thus of the 286 home 
demonstration agents employed in the northern 
and western states June 30, 1920, 93 per cent had 
special training in home economics and 08 per 
cent had college training. Of the men, it is stated — 
that 93 per cent of the county agents now in the 
service are graduates of an agricultural college, 
while an additional 4 per cent have had some agri- 
cultural college training. A far higher percentage 
of those engaged in this field have thus had college 
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training and some specific technical training than 
is the case with those engaged in so-called “‘social 
work”’ in the cities, if we may take as typical the 
figures for the previous education of 475 men and 
women who obtained positions through the Na- 
tional Social Workers’ Exchange in New York 
City for the year 1920. Should the schools for 
social work consider it their duty to provide edu- 
cation and training for persons intending to devote 
themselves to this field? If the work is to continue 
to develop along broad lines, then either the agri- 
cultural colleges and institutions in which home 
economics is taught should broaden their curric- 
ula so as to develop more fully topics relating to 
the welfare of the home and community life, or 
else the needed instruction should be offered by 
the schools for social work. The difficulty with 
the latter course is that students who have already 
spent four years in an agricultural college may not 
feel that they can afford the time for this addi- 
tional graduate work which is not at present made 
a prerequisite for their appointment. In the case 
of schools located in state universities which com- 
bine agricultural with social science education, the 
problem is simpler. In the case of other institu- 
tions, some co-operative arrangement will probably 
be found most useful. But the main work 1s likely 
for some time in the future to be connected with 
the state system of agricultural and household 
arts education. 


_4 In the field of industrial management the ques- 
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tion of jurisdiction is at present very complex. 
The general disposition to consult the welfare of 
employes not merely along lines of health but 
along lines of making the job fit the person, and 
to seek for a broader basis of motives in industry, is 
distinctly in line with the ideals of social work, 
and probably has derived no small part of its 
strength from the criticisms and suggestions of 
social workers, although a great impetus toward 
personnel study came from the special problems 
of the war. At the same time the earlier disposi- 
tion to think of much of this work as “welfare 
work” has been exchanged for a tendency to bring 
it all under the head of good management. If it is 
conceived as being simply a function of good 
management to make sanitary and all other con- 
ditions as favorable as possible, or in other words 
to take account of the human factor as well as the 
technological factors of management, the natural 
consequence will be to place this field under the’ 


head of efficient management rather than under i 


that of social work. ‘Two indications of quite 
different origin are significant of this tendency. 
On the one hand, leading institutions of technology 
and business administration stress the human 
side of the industrial and the business situation, 
and claim that this must be recognized in their 
courses and in the general point of view of training 
in management, just as in the past the technologi- 
cal side has been emphasized. On the other hand, 


persons prominent in this new field of personnel 
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and employment management, when asked as to 
their attitude toward a professional association 
of social workers, have hesitated to identify them- 
selves with such an association, on the ground that 
it would probably defeat their aim of getting the 
human point of view adopted. In other words, 
if the position to be filled were considered as 
essentially a function of management, business 
administration would be somewhat suspicious of 
anyone called a social worker. It is, therefore, a 
matter of interest for our study that several schools 
of social work have given especial attention to 
industrial supervision and employment manage- 
ment, and that the point of view of instruction 1s 
distinctly that of interest in the development and 
maintenance of the worker as an efficient, healthy, 
and intelligent citizen. In other words, the school 
of technology would naturally treat the field of 
industry somewhat as the profession. ‘of law has 
tended to treat its field, as one in which the obli- 
gation 1s primarily to the client. who engages the 


professiona services of the lawyer, rather than to 
the he public at large whose interests may be in- 
direetly secured through giving ;  proper_ legal 
service to individuals, t but are not primarily the 
object of attention. am inclined to think that 
this IDSC See ece cneee aye the e engineer, 
although it is certainly an important experiment 
to see whether the person trained to consider the 
engineering or business problem from the social 


and civic standpoint can nevertheless find a posi- 
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tion in the economic order. In the case of such 
tasks as those of arbitration, the social interest 
is clear, but the field is as yet very small, and the 
selection of persons to serve in this field must for 
some time to come be made with special reference 
to personal characteristics. 


4. BORDER FIELDS WHICH CONCERN HYGIENE / 


AND MEDICINE 


In none of the border fields is the area of social 
work more difficult to mark off sharply than in 
that of health and hygiene. Medicine and nursing 
are professions that have conspicuous human value 
and contribute greatly to the welfare of the com- 
munity, but when limited to private practice they 
would not be called social work. On the other 
hand, when we come to public health, and to such 
special activities as anti-tuberculosis campaigns, 
social hygiene committees, and mental hygiene 
committees we are at once in doubt. Much of 
this work has been developed at the instance of 
social workers, and is organized and administered 
in co-operation and in analogy with philanthropic 
service of various kinds. Physicians, however 
active in such fields, will call themselves physi- 
cians and have their main professional affiliations 
with the medical professional group; public 
health physicians will obtain their training in 
medical schools, or preferably in the new schools 
for public health which are being established. 


The nurse, on the other hand, is found taking 
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courses in various of the schools for social work 
to fit herself for her tasks as public health nurse 
or county visiting nurse. Besides the nurse we 
have the hospital social worker, and the psychiatric 
social worker. 

There is at the present time a rather sharp dis- 
agreement as to whether hospital and medical 
social workers would better be recruited from the 
ranks of nurses who take special work in addition 
to their technical training, or whether they should 
be recruited from students of the schools of social 
work who have been given special instruction in 
certain aspects of the nursing field, although they 
would not by any means be qualified nurses. 
From the point of view of our study, the unde- 
sirable feature of the present division of labor is 
that if the physician who is the professional su- 
perior obtains his education in a school of medicine 
and identifies himself professionally primarily 
with the medical group, whereas the subordinate 
person, the nurse or hospital social worker, obtains 
education in a school for social work and is identi- 
fied professionally with the group of social workers, 
this general relationship of the two groups will tend 
to produce in the public mind corresponding esti- 
mates of their proper standing. If we are inter- 
ested in securing first-class people for the field of 
social work, we shall not regard with favor a classi- 
fication which would make social work merely an 
auxiliary to some other profession. It would 


therefore be a more logical and in many respects 
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sounder classification if all these health workers 
were in the field of social work or else out of it. 
To have the superior group out of social work and 
the inferior group in social work is a situation 
which may be explained by the conditions under 
which this border field has developed, but is not a 
position of permanent equilibrium. Perhaps when 
the education of nurses is made more clearly an 
educational task and correlated with the education 
of physicians under a broad policy, the whole may 
be conceived from a combined scientific and social 
point of view. It is possible that under such a 
scheme the present training of the nurse, which is 
believed by some to be fatal to initiative, and 
therefore undesirable for the social worker, may 
be less subject to that defect. 


5. BORDER FIELDS WHICH CONCERN RECREA- 
TION AND THE ARTS 

The difficulty of defining the borders of social 
work in the general lines of recreational and artistic 
activities is twofold. On the one hand, we might 
conceivably use the criterion already found in cer- 
tain of the other fields and say that a vocation 
which requires long and thorough preparation in 
some special body of science, or some art or craft, 
is likely to be affiliated with that profession or 
craft which includes those following it without any 
definite social purpose as well as those who may 
have this in mind. As with lawyer and physician, 
so with musician, painter, architect, writer of 
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drama, the studies and technique outweigh the 
purpose to which they are devoted. To get public 
parks authorized by legislatures, and then pur- 
chased and administered by municipalities may be 
the field of a social worker. Planning the parks 
is the field of the landscape architect. The com- 
munity pageant may be planned for its social in- 
terest; the person who writes it may be filled with 
the social spirit, but is not likely for that reason 
to consider his activity as primarily social work. 
When, however, we come to such occupations as 
the care of these municipal playgrounds, or of 
summer camps for city children, or of gymnasium 
classes, we are 1n a field which 1s at present recog- 
nized as social work. 

The other difficulty in defining the borders of 
social work in this field comes from the fact that 
recreation and many types of esthetic interest 
are primarily left to individual initiative which 
in many cases is catered to by the commercial 
agencies of theater, concert, dance hall, billiard 
and pool rooms. The public makes provision in- 
deed for walking and for many types of games in its 
parks and playgrounds, but it is a comparatively 
recent matter for the community to consider the 
spare time of young people, not to mention that 
of adults, as being a legitimate matter of social 
and public interest. City and country, however, 
are now considering the problem from somewhat 
different angles. The city is discovering all of a 


sudden that by covering the ground with offices, 
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factories, shops, and residences it has, except 
where there has been fortunate provision for parks, 
taken no account of the possibility that children 
might be born and grow up within its precincts. 
The child in the country had all outdoors for his 
playground, and it did not occur to the early 
planners of cities or builders of schools that the 
city child would have no place whatever for play. 
The country child, moreover, had occupation pro- 
vided for nearly all his spare time. Modern life 
has at once taken away from growing children the 
opportunity for educative occupations in con- 
nection with their homes, and failed to provide 
places in which they may use the spare time left 
them by the school. The results in the case of the 
restive adolescent are pressing more and more 
upon the attention of the community, and the 
whole question of recreation and art is being con- 
sidered from the point of view of social interest. 
Such a survey as has recently been made in Cleve- 
land under the direction of Rowland Haynes,! is 
an indication of a great field upon which other 
cities must more and more enter. 

In the country, on the other hand, the problem 
which presses acutely is that young people are 
leaving the farm and village for the city. Doubt- 
less their primary incentive is the supposedly 
better opportunity for earning a living and ac- 
quiring the larger prizes of life, but one factor 


1 Haynes, Rowland and Davies, Stanley P.: Public Provision for 
Recreation. Cleveland, Ohio, The Cleveland Foundation Com- 
mittee, 1920. 
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undoubtedly is the fascinating amusements which 
the city offers. 

It would appear, therefore, that in this group of 
border fields the task of the educated and trained 
social worker is likely to be found in answering a 
question not definitely raised by the skilled artist 
or craftsman or commercial provider of recreation, 
namely, “‘How can the community health, the 
community good fellowship, the development of 
the finer tastes in literature, in drama, in music, 
in color, be met, in so far as neither private interest 
nor commercial interest is awake to these or con- 
cerned with them?” He will summon to his aid 
the architect, the musician, the artist, the writer of 
fiction. Possibly in the future we shall not make 
our division between these professions or crafts 
and social work by the present standard, which 1s, 
to say the least, not flattering to the social worker. 
At present the person who has a skilled craft 
or profession of high standing—architect, artist, 
writer—prefers to be classed as a member of that 
craft or profession regardless of whether he pursues 
it for private gain or public service. The director 
of a summer playground, who has devoted less time 
to preparation for his task, is more likely to be 
classed and known as a social worker. He is 
classed by his purpose rather than by his art or’ 
craft. 
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tion which may at first appear irrelevant must 

challenge the inquirer who observes various 
schools where preparation is now going on. This 
is: Is social work a profession for women pre- 
vailingly if not exclusively? Is the present situa- 
tion normal and satisfactory as regards the pro- 
portion of men and women now engaged in the 
profession and in preparation for it? 

One of the first facts which strikes the observer 
is that in most institutions women constitute the 
large majority of students in preparation for social 
work. The exceptions would be found in such 
institutions as the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation colleges, the divinity schools which offer 
social training, and the school (scarcely to be 
classed as training for social work) which trains 
for personnel administration. Clearly also such 
institutions as the Johns Hopkins University 
School of Hygiene and Public Health, and the 
similar School of Public Health at Harvard Uni- 
versity, the establishment of which has recently 
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been announced, cannot be reckoned as schools of 
preparation for social work. They rather represent 
the socializing of a profession which will increas- 
ingly take over tasks pointed out by social workers. 

The pertinence of this question to the main pur- 
pose of the present study is this: Is our present 
system of education and training for social work 
doing all that the field requires in the way of 
attracting able men to the profession? Reflection 
makes clear that the question is very complex, 
and that the answer to it may have possible bear- 
ing upon many problems connected with the future 
of the schools. 

In the first place, although no accurate figures 
are available as to the proportion of men and wo- 
men among the social workers of the country, it 
is evident that a very small fraction are men. 
Among 475 workers who obtained positions during 
1920 through the National Social Workers’ Ex- 
change in New York, 47 were men, approximately 
one in ten. Several of the schools which prepare 
for social work are connected with women’s col- 
leges and intended only for women. Such are the 
schools of Bryn Mawr College, Smith College, 
Margaret Morrison Division of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology at Pittsburgh. Among schools 
for both men and women the proportion of men to 
women is not far from the one in ten noted above. 

Two distinct questions present themselves. (1) 
Is the proportion (say one in ten) about what is 
to be expected and desired? (2) Granting that 
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this proportion is normal, does it follow that the 
proportion of men to women in preparation should 
be the same as that found in the actual practice 
of the profession? Or to phrase it otherwise, re- 
membering that at present only a small fraction of 
social workers obtain professional preparation for 
their tasks, do the positions filled by men call for 
less or more education and training than those 
filled by women? If they call for more, then there 
ought to be more men in schools than at present. 
If they call for less, and if the men who fill these 
positions can equally well obtain their preparation 
through other agencies, such as divinity schools, 
engineering schools, schools of business, social 
science departments in graduate schools of uni- 
versities, or finally through experience as business 
executives or school superintendents, then we 
need not be disturbed because very few are now 
in training. 

As regards the first question, namely, whether 
the present actual proportion of men in the field 
of social work is about what may reasonably be 
expected and desired, it 1s not possible to give a 
perfectly clear-cut answer because the profession 
is so largely still in the making. Certain profes- 
sions are very definitely recognized at present as 
men’s professions; engineering is such. Despite 
the fact that university schools of law and medi- 
cine are now largely open to men and women, the 
number of women who prepare themselves for 
these professions remains very small in proportion 
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to the number of men. There is little doubt that 
these will remain prevailingly men’s professions. 
The profession of the ministry is in a somewhat 
similar status. Teaching in the elementary and 
high schools is overwhelmingly a woman’s profes- 
sion. In colleges and universities the ratio of 
women to men is largest in the smaller institutions 
of the middle and far West, but it shows little or 
no tendency to increase, even in the state uni- 
versities of the middle West. The last edition of 
“Men of Science’? shows no marked increase of 
women in this field, despite the great increase 
of opportunity, so far as preparation for it is 
concerned. 

It may be and has been argued that social 
work is in its very nature appropriately a field for 
women just as law, medicine, theology, and engi- 
neering are fields for men. There is no doubt that 
over considerable areas of social work and for 
certain types of positions this is true. Women are 
undoubtedly better fitted to visit homes, to unravel 
tangled domestic situations, care for little chil- 
dren, counsel the growing girl, minister to many 
special types of need. And as regards the general 
problems of society, although from one point of 
view woman may be less disposed to disturb the 
settled order, especially as it relates to family, 
religion, and the mores and is, therefore, less likely 
to be a social reformer or revolutionist, neverthe- 
less, since she regards many of our existing insti- 
tutions, especially of government and industry, 
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as not due to her devising, she often has less of 
that blind and almost worshipful reverence for 
them which men as a rule seem to absorb from 
their environment and which renders most men 
rather blind and insensitive to many crude and 
barbarous features of government and industry 
as at present carried on. I have found women 
frequently less willing than men to assume calmly 
that cities must be smoky, that streets must be 
filthy, that industry must kill and maim, that ju- 
venile offenders must be hardened by due process 
of law into permanent criminals, that children of 
tender years must be put to work in non-educative 
employment. 

It is likely that this whole disposition of women 
has not yet reached its full function in challenging 
existing evils. Increased political opportunity, 
it is to be hoped, may be accompanied by further 
increase of responsibility in this direction. But 
there is at least one feature of the task of the 
social worker which distinguishes it from the task 
of the teaching profession and which makes it 
desirable that a considerable proportion of men 
should enlist in this field. Social work aids or 
educates individuals, and for this women may be 
better fitted; but it also endeavors to change insti- 
tutions, and for this task both men and women are 
necessary. Any measure which proposes a change 
in government or in the management and carrying 
on of business and industry or farming is likely to 
be looked upon with suspicion if it is labeled in 
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advance as a woman’s proposition. So long as 
government and industry are controlled by men 
it will be easier for measures of improvement or 
reform to gain a hearing if they have the backing 
of known, intelligent, vigorous men as well as of 
sympathetic and forward-looking women. There 
is likely to be little question as to this. A second 
point is more controversial. 

The existing situation gives occasion for a feeling 
that there is a discrimination in favor of men 
which is not always based on merit. Are there 
certain positions, notably executive positions, 
which can be filled more acceptably and efficiently 
by men because they involve either raising of 
funds or administration of a large organization? 
It is perhaps the general opinion that an organiza- 
tion with a man at its head will be more successful 
in its appeal for funds to men of means than an 
organization headed by a woman. This is re- 
flected in the fact that with a few conspicuous 
exceptions most of the larger philanthropic organ- 
izations have men at the head. It is quite likely 
that general public opinion is frequently responsi- 
ble for the selection of a man for an executive 
position simply because he is a man, with personal 
qualities supposed to be desirable for raising funds, 
and without regard to qualifications based on 
knowledge or experience in the field. It would not 
be surprising if this should give rise to a feeling 
that existing conditions are unfair. Experienced 
and well-educated women naturally resent limi- 
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tations upon their opportunities which are due not 
to their own merits but to what they regard as 
prejudice. The same is true as regards the still 
more delicate question whether a man Is a better 
executive than a woman irrespective of the par- 
ticular task of raising funds, although since this 
second point is one that is more likely to be settled 
by a smaller group of intelligent observers on the 
basis of actual experiment, it may be regarded as 
more hopeful of reasonably early solution than the 
question of ability in raising funds which depends 
more upon public opinion at large. 

From the point of view of improvement of pro- 
fessional standards and, therefore, of a just ap- 
peal to public confidence, it is highly desirable both 
that the profession should not be regarded as ex- 
clusively a woman’s profession, and that certain 
positions in it should not be reserved for men ex- 
clusively. Believing that the ideals, personality, 
and influence of both men and women are de- 
sirable for the profession, | am convinced that the 
best types of men are not likely to enter it in suffi- 
cient numbers if the profession is regarded as 
a woman’s profession. This may apply with 
greater force to young men just considering a 
career than to those of greater experience who are 
less influenced by any consideration except that 
of the immediate task to be done. But I believe 
it is important. And as regards the second point 
it almost goes without saying that if a man can be 
appointed to the highest positions in the profession 
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chiefly because of his sex, and if at the same time 
there are relatively few men of education and 
training available, the higher positions are likely 
to be filled by men of inferior education and in the 
long run of inferior capacity. 

It would, then, seem desirable not only that 
there should be a considerable number of men in 
the profession, but that so long as they have any 
advantage when higher positions are to be filled 
there should be an even larger proportion of edu- 
cated and trained men than of women. 

The next question, therefore, is whether any- 
thing can be done to attract more men of the right 
sort to the profession and in particular to induce 
such men to take a course of education and special 
training, or whether the causes which influence 
men in deciding upon their profession are outside 
the control of our educational institutions. 

In the main, men will decide upon their voca- 
tion on the basis of other motives than those of 
the educational facilities. The three chief motives 
may be broadly described as the economic, the 
psychological, and the ethical. What are the 
probabilities of financial return? What kind of ° 
work should I like best? In what occupation can | 
be useful? are questions which the possible candi- 
date for certain at least of the professions is likely 
to raise. These motives have varying influence 
with different persons. Some young persons no 
doubt do not consciously raise the third question 
at all, but most to whom social work might con- 
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ceivably make appeal would be likely at least to 
think of it. And the thought that the occupation 
is in some sense useful to society would in many 
cases enter subtly into the answer of the second 
question; our liking for our job does depend to 
some degree upon whether we think the job is one 
worth doing. 

With reference to the first question, financial 
support, there are at least three elements: (1) size 
of the salary at or near the beginning, for this de- 
termines the possibility of establishing a home; (2) 
the possibilities and limits of advancement, for 
this measures the standard of living and determines 
to some considerable degree the subtle elements of 
class, repute, and ability to accomplish certain 
things; and (3) permanence of status. 

The profession of social work would not be com- 
pared with business in point of financial return; 
nor as regards the prospects of advancement for 
the more successful with professions of law, engi- 
neering, and medicine; nor in point of permanence 
with the better teaching positions in the institu- 
tions of higher education. On the other hand the 
typical figures which are available would indicate 
that positions for men in social work are on the 
whole about as attractive financially as those in 
the profession of teaching. Figures for the 47 
men who obtained positions in social work through 
the National Social Workers’ Exchange in 1920 
showed as a median salary for college graduates 
of less than one year’s experience, $2,400; for 
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those who had experience of one year and less than 
five years, $2,580; and for the ten men of five 
years’ or more experience, a maximum of $4,500. 
Inasmuch as these positions were largely in or 
near New York City, it is likely that the salaries 
would be somewhat higher than in other parts of 
the country or in smaller cities. The expenses of 
living, however, would be to some extent less else- 
where, so that the real value of the salary would 
probably not vary so greatly. Undoubtedly 
salaries are also affected in turn by the caliber of 
the men available to fill the positions. In a letter 
published in the New York Evening Post for 
February 8, 1921, Robert W. de Forest writes, 
“The demand was never so great for the trained, 
capable social worker. Right now I know several 
high-salaried openings for both men and women of 
the right training and experience. So far suitable 
candidates cannot be found.” 

On the whole, the salary schedule for men in 
social work will be determined very largely by the 
salaries of men in those professions which most 
definitely compete with social work for the service 
of young men. And those professions will naturally 
be teaching and the ministry. To some extent 
administrative or executive positions such as those 
of secretary of a chamber of commerce may be a 
factor. The broader question as to whether any 
of these three professions—teaching, the ministry, 
social work—is paying a sufficient salary to retain 
its fair proportion of the able-minded and strong 
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personalities of the country is one that has been 
forced upon the thoughtful students of our re- 
ligious and cultural life. It is, however, closely 
connected with the next following considerations 
as to the intrinsic appeal of a profession. 
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WORK, AND THE OBJECTIONS FELT 
AGAINST ENTERING TT ASA 
PROFESSION 


Y the intrinsic appeal we mean the appeal 
which any occupation makes to a man be- 


cause he likes to do the kind of thing which 
the given occupation calls for. One man likes to 
design buildings, another to speak to audiences, 
another to prosecute scientific research, another to 
paint pictures, another to write books, another to 
teach young people, another to organize the argu- 
ments in a legal case and deduce from principles’ 
and decisions a convincing support for a claim. 
What is the specific kind of interest to which social 
work appeals? There are at least three types of 
persons who are engaged in various phases of social 
work: (1) Those whose chief interest is in ad- 
ministration. Such persons do not care so much 
what it is they administer so long as they ad- 
minister, whether it is a library or a school system 
or an asylum or a hospital or a charity organiza- 
tion society or a church. It is an interest in the 
constant matching and adjusting of means to ends 
with definite tasks, tests, and successes; if effec- 
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tively done it gives a stimulating sense of achieve- 
ment and resulting satisfaction. (2) Those whose 
chief interest is in persons and their reactions, 
whether in individuals or groups, whether in chil- 
dren or adults, whether in normal and average folk 
or in the unusual and different and abnormal. 
Such individuals in the educational field make good 
teachers but not necessarily good superintendents. 
They are in demand for many phases of social 
work. (3) Those whose interest is in institutions 
whether political, economic, religious, social; in 
the working of these institutions upon persons; 
in the large ends which these institutions are 
organized to promote; and in the causes for the 
frequent ill-working of these institutions and for 
maladjustments between institutions and persons. 

There is no doubt then that social work appeals 
to a fairly wide range of interests and to several 
types of persons. In this range and variety it may 
compare very well with the allied professions. In 
fact so far as these intrinsic interests are concerned, 
and waiving for the moment the more definite 
questions to be discussed under objections to social 
work, it is likely that the occupation might claim 
at least equal interest with the older and better 
established professions. The third question in 
the choice of a profession, its usefulness to the pub- 
lic, has probably been the leading motive thus far 
with those who have decided for social work. It no 
doubt blends subtly with motives of intrinsic in- 
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During the recent war multitudes of men and 
women enlisted in various forms of Red Cross 
work, Young Men’s Christian Association, and 
Young Women’s Christian Association work, 
Knights of Columbus service, and the like, from 
patriotic motives, but found a certain intrinsic in- 
terest in what they were doing. Particularly was 
this true of women who had not before engaged in 
any occupation outside their homes. I have made 
no attempt at any exact figures for those now 
studying in various schools, but such statements as 
I have obtained from certain typical groups indi- 
cate that a large proportion of those now studying 
for social work are doing so because they think it a 
socially useful profession in which their own abili- 
ties may be made to count. In my judgment this 
will continue to be the prevailing motive in the 
recruiting of the profession, for there are certain 
intrinsic disadvantages in the technical aspects 
of the work which undoubtedly would deter those 
who were indifferent to the usefulness of the work 
from selecting it purely for its intellectual or 
esthetic or personal interest. A mention of cer- 
tain of the rather obvious objections to the pro- 
fession which may present themselves to young 
persons Is in point here only as it has bearing upon 
the situation which institutions offering education 
and training for social work must take into account 
when presenting the field to young people and 
attempting to decide upon their own policies. We 


may present them in the order of importance be- 
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ginning with the less and advancing to the more | 


serious. (1) From the point of view of the person | 
with administrative interest, social work has the 
drawback that its field is after all limited as com- 
pared with that of the great business organizations. 
In the case of public institutions the responsibility 
for a prison or a hospital may indeed be large and 
the number of persons cared for be as great as 
those of a university or of an industrial plant, but 
rigid legal limitations on the one hand and political 
contingencies on the other give less freedom and 
scope for initiative and executive efficiency than 
do private enterprises. In the field of voluntary 
agencies the necessity of constant appeal for funds 
to a group of people harried by similar appeals 
from an indefinite number of other agencies, and 
the strain of attempting because of the inade- 
quacy of the means to do in a partial and ineffec- 
tive way what ought to be done are deterrent. 

(2) More important is the second objection, 
that in social work one is dealing largely with the 
subnormal, the weaker, the handicapped, or even 
with the delinquent and anti-social members of 
society. One may pity these, one may feel that 
they ought to be cared for, and some individuals 
take a spontaneous maternal interest in caring 
for them.. But most young people at least like to 
associate with the normal, the vigorous, and the 
happy. They feel vaguely that their own develop- 
ment is likely to be greater if they associate with 
persons above rather than with those below their 
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own level of intelligence and effectiveness. In its 
less creditable but nevertheless subtly suggestive 
form, this leads to the question whether the group 
of persons engaged in social work is itself the 
most desirable class with which to identify one’s 
self. And there is no doubt that in times past 
social work has been liable to the same criticisms 
and comments as those passed upon the professions 
of the ministry and of teaching, but with the added 
sting that social workers are likely to be somewhat 
warped because constantly brought into contact 
with the more depressing sides of life, and to be 
somewhat narrowed because their contacts are not 
so fully with all sorts and conditions. Emerson 
in his Lecture on New England Reformers spoke 
with kindly humor of the peculiarities manifested 
in his day. William James in his Letters alludes to 
certain aspects of the profession which were dis- 
tasteful to his healthy-minded and artistic per- 
sonality. It is probably true that there is less and 
less ground for this prejudice, if prejudice it be, 
as more and more persons of education and all- 
round sanity and ability enter the profession. But 
it crops out every once in a while in public print 
and is undoubtedly to be reckoned with in re- 
cruiting the profession. 

The most serious challenge to the thoughtful 
young person considering social work is undoubt- 
edly the question, ‘Is it worth whileP”’ Stated 
negatively, it takes such forms as, “Social work 
does not get anywhere”’; “Social work is only a 
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palliative; it patches up the broken and forlorn 
or evil-minded, it accomplishes nothing for the 
ereat underlying forces which make for the future 
of humanity. The only fundamental things are 
to be found either in the biological determinants 
of a population and of character or else in the 
fundamental institutions of government, property, 
industry, and business. Social work touches none 
of these; it simply supplies a little oil to prevent 
the machinery from squeaking too loudly, but it 
neither builds machines nor determines the end to 
which we shall move by their aid.” This objection 
is not merely repeated from the charges which 
radical thinkers make against social work. One 
of the directors of a Jewish philanthropic agency 
stated to me his opinion that it is one of the serious 
obstacles to recruiting social workers for their 
agencies in colleges. It has come to my attention 
from various groups. Business executives have 
told me that many social workers have sought 
places in industry on the ground that they regard 
economic and industrial problems as more funda- 
mental and, therefore, desire to come into closer 
contact with business and industry. 

It must be frankly admitted that there is a cer- 
tain amount of relief work, of care for the unfor- 
tunate, the defective, and the criminal which has 
to be done unless society is to take the unthinkable 
course of painless extinction or of careless indif- 
ference toward all such cases. It may also be said 
that in the past an undue proportion of society’s 
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effort has been devoted to ameliorating the results 
of pathological conditions rather than to dealing 
with the causes of such conditions. 

Making these admissions, the question which 
remains Is really the crucial question at the present 
time for institutions which are looking not merely 
to the immediate demands of present conditions 
but to the future of the profession. For upon the 
answer to this question must depend largely their 
decisions as to entrance requirements, length of 
curriculum, subjects to be studied, and the point 
of view which shall control methods and aims. 
This question is: Shall the profession of social 
work, in addition to its necessary tasks of relief, 
of aid to the disadvantaged, and of adjusting 
personal relations, undertake leadership in the 
larger and more fundamental tasks of discovering 
the trends and needs of human society, of studying 
the underlying forces of every kind so far as they 
focus upon human welfare, and of attempting 
to contribute toward reshaping institutions and 
directing the forces involved, either through the 
personal activities of the profession itself, or 
through enlisting the co-operation of experts in 
all the fields concerned—medicine, law, education, 
architecture, economic, political and social science, 
psychology and philosophy, art and letters? 

At present this must be regarded as an open 
question. If it is answered affirmatively, and if 
there is adequate support for such a conception, 


there ought to be no question as to the attractive 
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power of the profession for young men and women 
of the highest ability, for no profession could 
offer a more genuinely constructive task. It is 
not to be expected that this range and scope should 
find fulfilment in the immediate future. The pub- 
lic will accord leadership no faster than ability 1s 
proved, and to a new profession like social work 
it will be slower to grant opportunity than to 
the older professions of law, medicine, and the 
clergy, which have behind them established tradi- 
tions and which have within their ranks men 
attracted by the high standing of these professions. 
And there is, in addition, the distrust of the Amer- 
ican people for the expert in any field except under 
the direction of the layman or man of affairs. But 
if such a goal is definitely set up, and if able men 
and women are thereby in increasing numbers 
attracted to the profession, there will be at least 
the first and necessary condition for the realiza- 
tion of the first steps toward such a scope for social 
work. 

If the question as to the larger scope is answered 
negatively, if it is likely that the American people 
will not wish to use the services of experts of the 
type outlined, but will consider all these larger 
questions to be questions of politics and states- 
manship, for the decision of which they prefer to 
trust the common sense of the average man not 
only as to ends but as to means, then the profes- 
sion must be modest in its claims upon the services 
of the more capable young people, and the institu- 
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tions which are preparing for social work must | 
content themselves with corresponding curricula 


and with the types of young people who are 
attracted by other aspects of the work. 


PART I] 


PROBLEMS OF EDUCATION AND 
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aE DU GATION a CAN Do ICAlIN ING oye 
SINGLE OR A DOUBLE STANDARD? 


HE two terms “education” and ‘‘train- 
ine’ are used in this report with the intent 

to emphasize different aspects of the process 
under consideration. Training suggests primar- 
ily the acquirement of a technique; it implies, in 
Professor Dewey’s description, formation of habits 
with relatively little regard to the meaning of what 
is done. Vines and trees are trained; animals are 
trained; soldiers and apprentices are trained. 
The term is, however, extended also to higher 
forms of intellectual technique, as when we speak 
of a well-trained investigator. Education, on the 
other hand, when distinguished from training, 
suggests rather an emphasis upon the full meaning 
of situations and experiences with which we deal. 
It suggests wide acquaintance with all aspects, and 
sensitiveness to all elements, of culture and life. 
It involves methods of observation and inquiry 
which are more or less rigidly exact according to 
the subject matter and the progress of science, but 
it emphasizes the consideration of wide ranges of 
relevant facts and values. It involves considera- 
tion of ends as well as of means. 
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We think that in order to be competent and 
efficient a lawyer or physician ought to be both 
educated and trained. If we must choose between 
the two we should feel that for those tasks which 
largely repeat certain unit operations, and are 
sufficiently routine in their nature to have the 
technique dealing with them well worked out, we 
seek training. For tasks which require sympa- 
thetic dealing with human nature in its more subtle 
or complex form, or for problems of novel charac- 
ter for which no technique exists, or for the task 
of reconsidering the whole aim and method of tech- 
nique itself we rely rather upon education. 

Shall preparation for social work be conceived 
primarily as education or as training? If we aim 
at both, what shall be the relative emphasis upon 
the two aspects? Can previous preparation as 
found in the college course be regarded as adequate 
on the side of education, and should the work of 
the professional school be restricted exclusively or 
for the most part to training, or must the profes- 
sional school enter into the larger significance of 
social problems, basing its consideration upon 
conditions discovered in practical work and there- 
fore envisaging these problems in a clearer light 
than is possible in an undergraduate academic 
stage of education? Or, to state the question in 
what is perhaps a still more practical form of the 
problem, Is the sametype of education and training 
desirable for all social workers, or should educa- 
tion be stressed in the case of some, and training 
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in that of others? Should there be different types 
of preparation for different tasks—different not 
merely as the work of family visitor differs from 
that of probation officer or personnel manager, but 
different in thoroughness and range, somewhat as 
the preparation of the nurse differs from that of 
the physician, or the preparation of the ordinary 
physician from that of the fully equipped public 
health physician? 

The analogy of the medical profession and its 
allied profession of nursing may be considered. 
The specialist and general practitioner differ some- 
what in emphasis, but both require more rigorous 
grounding in pure science than does the art of 
nursing. This does not in itself carry any implica- 
tion as to the social value of the services. In many 
situations good nursing is more important than 
anything which the physician can contribute. It 
may also be pointed out that the training given to 
nurses has not been fully satisfactory in attracting 
the best types to enter the nursing profession. At 
one time it seemed likely that college women would 
find this a useful and attractive field. It is a mat- 
ter of general comment, whether justified or not it 
would perhaps be rash for a layman to say, that 
on the one hand the position of subordination of a 
nurse, and on the other the method of training which 
has at times seemed based upon the time-honored 
principle of Mr. Squeers, have discouraged college 
women from entering the profession. The posi- 
tion of pastor’s assistant in some churches is some- 
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what analogous. Although we sometimes speak 
of the work of public education as one work, and 
those engaged in it as all of them belonging to the 
profession of teaching, there has nevertheless been 
a rather well-defined gradation. Elementary and 
normal schools have formed one system; high 
school, college, and university another. Normal 
schools have very largely emphasized training; 
colleges and universities, education. As has been 
pointed out recently this separation has been due 
historically to the taking over from Germany of a 
class distinction: common schools for the common 
people; colleges and universities for the superior. 
We are now wondering whether each has not 
suffered because of this separation. Nevertheless, 
no one would question that the tasks of elementary 
teacher and of university teacher require differ- 
ent personal aptitudes and different preparation. 
And any practical view of conditions must recognize 
that although we frequently say, and say with 
truth, that no education can be too good for the 
elementary teacher or for the teacher of any other 
grade, nevertheless it does not follow that the 
length and kind of education should be alike for 
all, or that society can afford at present to give to 
all its elementary teachers so long and full a course 
of education as it might think ideally desirable. 

Coming then to the problem of preparation for 
social work the question is this: Does the field of 
social work call for one type or standard of social 
worker or for more than one, so far as the relative 
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proportions of education and training are con- 
cerned? As this is a matter on which opinions 
differ it deserves some examination and not merely 
a dogmatic opinion. 

On behalf of a single standard of education and 
training (with of course a difference of subject 
matter and of technique for different kinds of work, 
such as children’s work, medical work, rural work, 
et cetera) the following may be claimed: 

1. Assume that two types of preparation were 
introduced, one for the more routine sort of person, 
the other for the more original and wider ranging 
sort; then the tendency would be after graduation 
for the first group to take up work in family care or 
other first-hand contact with individual cases and 
to remain in such work, whereas the second group 
would seek positions of an administrative or re- 
search type. This would be bad for the work and 
bad for the workers. 

It would be bad for the work, (a) because, even 
in the rather routine types of work to which be- 
ginners are usually assigned, there is need not only 
of the routine mind but also of a continual inflow 
of intelligent and broadly educated minds in order 
that routine may not deaden, and in order that 
the new conditions which a changing society is 
continually introducing may be met with new 
courage and new methods. In order to induce 
such intelligent and well-educated persons to 
undertake these forms of work there must be no 
hard and fast separation. The pathway for promo- 
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tion and advancement to positions of high respon- 
sibility must be kept open. (b) It is equally im- 
portant for the more responsible executive posi- 
tions that their occupants should have had actual 
first-hand contact with families and individuals 
who constitute so large a part of the purpose for 
which organizations exist. 

It would be bad for the worker because a wide 
experience in dealing at first hand with conditions 
and cases is the best basis for original construc- 
tive activity. It is not well to begin at the top. 

2. It would perpetuate some of the present oc- 
casions for friction. For, as already noted, there 
is not infrequent complaint that a man is appointed 
to be the executive head of an agency who Is not 
familiar with the problems of subordinates. 

3. The profession of social work is nothing if not 
democratic. Its very purpose is to bridge some of 
the gaps due to class separation. Would it not be 
a mistake to introduce any such distinction in 
social work as obtains between physicians and 
nurses? 

On the other hand it may be claimed: 

1. There is a genuine difference in the kind of 
work required in different positions. The woman 
who can take a group of children for an outing and 
give them a thoroughly good time has a different 
task from that of an investigator who is trying 
to learn the causes of the steel strike. The worker 
who is to get a shiftless family started on the path 


to independence andself-respect has a very. dif- 
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ferent task from the framer of social legislation. 
Some tasks involve a good deal of science; others 
involve maturity of years and human experience 
and what we commonly call good sense or judg- 
ment, which notoriously cannot be learned from 
books or lectures. 

2. The number of workers who have had even 
one year of special training is as a drop in the 
bucket compared with the whole number of those 
engaged in social work. The expense of academic 
education is constantly increasing, and if a period 
of study which is desirable for the research type 
or which is essential for a broad consideration of 
the social problem in its larger aspects were to be 
made the minimum standard, the result would be 
to discourage a large number of persons from at- 
tempting any special training and to discourage the 
various civic and philanthropic agencies from re- 
quiring any such training by their candidates for 
positions. 

3. It may be that the ideally desirable plan would 
be a uniform standard of academic preparation and 
a uniform period in length of study such as now is 
approximately the case in the better schools of law, 
medicine, theology, engineering. But these other 
fields are older, and in the case of law and medicine 
people have become educated to pay such remune- 
ration as will cover the expense of a long and 
thorough training. The public mind is not yet 
sufficiently convinced of the necessity of social 
work to guarantee any such scale of remuneration 
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for the social worker as that which is recognized 
as necessary in law, medicine, and engineering. 
Social work is, perhaps, more nearly comparable 
with the professions of the ministry and of teach- 
ing, but these notoriously are unable to maintain 
anything like an equal standard for all candidates. 

To balance these opposing considerations 1s a 
difficult task. One who is not himself in the pro- 
fession may easily place a mistaken value upon 
one or another of the factors involved. The 
writer’s present judgment is, that in the present 
stage of the development of social work there is 
room for different degrees of training and educa- 
tion. There are many persons of fair education 
and some experience in dealing with family and 
business problems, or with young children or the 
sick, who, witha year of professional training in the 
methods of some department of social work, would 
be useful workers in lines which do not require 
extraordinary initiative but do require careful 
attention to details, unfailing patience and sympa- 
thy, a grain of humor, and a steady persistence 
which does not allow itself to be unduly elated or 
discouraged when dealing with what are essen- 
tially chronic cases. The person of restless temper, 
of originative mind, would not easily endure in 
this type of work. 

If, however, the profession is to be at all adequate 
to occupy and enlarge the field of social work as we 
have outlined it in preceding pages, it is evident 
that the broadest possible education in the biolog- 
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ical, psychological, and social sciences, and in 
social philosophy is none too great, and that this 
should be so combined with practical work that 
the actual problems of society may be met at first 
hand and grasped in their common-sense relation- 
ship as well as in their ultimate scientific signifi- 
cance. 

This recognition of two types of training would 
not necessarily involve any such hard and fast 
distinction as that between physicians and nurses. 
There is at present a democracy of feeling which 
it will be undesirable to destroy. But the plain 
fact is that so long as we apply the name “‘social 
work”’ to such a variety of tasks as at present are 
listed under this term it is practically impossible 
to insist upon a single high type and standard of 
training. At the recent National Conference of 
Social Work many kinds and degrees of education 
and training were represented in the various dis- 
cussions. The superintendent of playgrounds in 
a certain city, for example, described how he took 
for his helpers young people with some ability in 
games and sports and gave them in a few lessons 
some orientation in the general purpose and mean- 
ing of playgrounds. It would be impractical to 
restrict service in the playgrounds to persons who 
have had the same thorough course in social work 
which is needed in certain other fields; yet so long 
as we choose to use the name “worker”’ rather 
than some more technical name such as “social 
engineer” or “‘social economist,” it is rather diffi- 
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cult to deny it to any persons who “‘work”’ and are 
“social”? in purpose. The proposed plan of mem- 
bership in the American Association for Social 
Workers makes no distinctions except that of 
seniority, and this 1s very likely desirable for such 
a body, but seniority affords little precise aid in 
determining the fitness of a person for many of the 
more exacting kinds of service. 

Such indications as to kind and thoroughness 
of education and training as would be desired when 
responsible positions are to be filled can, however, 
be made by the schools in degrees or diplomas. 
The length of the course and type of instruction 
for the two grades would gradually adjust them- 
selves if the present standard of the better insti- 
tutions were made a minimum and a broader, more 
fundamental, and thorough course developed by a 
few institutions as a new type. 

It seems pertinent to add that increasing govern- 
mental assumption of what are properly coming 
to be recognized as tasks of social service is a strong 
reason for clearer and more precisely defined stan- 
dards. The proposal to have a division of social 
service in the projected federal Department of 
Public Welfare was attacked by George Creel in a 
journal of wide circulation: “The Kenyon Bill 
should be amended so as to wipe out the Division 
of Social Service. The term has come to be a sort 
of verbal burlap that covers all kinds of junk.’”?! 
And while this might be set down as outside popular 


1Collier’s Weekly, June 25, 1921. 
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opinion, a serious question as to the lack of rec- 
ognized standards if such a division were created 
had already been raised within the profession 
by W. Frank Persons before a conference of the 
National Social Workers’ Exchange. It should go 
without saying that, if social service is to perform 
its function properly and to be accorded the place 
and dignity necessary for that function, a severity 
of standard comparable to that of other skilled 
service must be set and maintained. And when 
we recall that within the memory of the present 
generation medical preparation in some of the 
leading states of the Union required no general 
academic foundation beyond the elementary school 
and only about a year of professional training, and 
that legal preparation was not much if any more 
rigid in its requirements, we need not be impatient 
in the task of establishing professional standards in 
a newer field. 


10! 


VI 


THE PURPOSE AND ORGANIZATION OF 
PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


i LH ES IWOEORDBRUR POSE 


HAT professional schools have two pur- 
poses is not always recognized. ‘The ordi- 


nary view of a school of law, theology, medi- 
cine, or engineering is that its purpose is to educate 
and train lawyers, ministers, physicians, or engi- 
neers. Similarly, the most obvious task of the 
school of social work is that it should fit men and 
women to become skilled social workers. Prob- 
ably most of the schools in the professions above 
noted have little thought other than this, and in 
the case of so new a department of professional 
education as that which we are considering, it 
would not be surprising if the same conception 
prevailed. No doubt when the first schools of 
social work were established about 1905, this was 
primary. At the same time, the conception of 
another function was early put forward: namely, 
that a second function of the professional school, 
hardly less important, if indeed it is less important 
than the first, is the development of the field of 
professional work through scholarly research and 
publication. It is interesting to see how large a 
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part this second function has played in the best 
schools in the four professions named above. 

In the recent bulletin of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching, on “Train- 
ing for the Public Profession of the Law,” Mr. 
Reed says of the Harvard law school in the early 
years of the nineteenth century: 


It is important to note Dane’s original and primary purpose. 
This was the development not so much of lawyers as of law. 
With the work of Blackstone and Kent in his mind, he ex- 
pressly stipulated that Story should be allowed time to pub- 
lish as well as to teach. 


And adds: 


Seldom, perhaps, have the intentions of a benefactor been 
carried out with greater fidelity, and with more conspicuous 
success, in the development of a great institution of learning. 
Story’s famous series of treatises on selected branches of the 
law, published between 1832 and 1845, constituted the first, 
but by no means the last, direct contribution of the Harvard 
law school to legal scholarship in the United States. 


Judge Cooley’s series of publications from the 
University of Michigan, appearing between 1868 
and 1880, were similarly directed toward building 
up a body of scholarly materials, while in recent 
years the output of several of the law schools has 
been notable in both quantity and quality, em- 
bracing not only publications in book form but no 
less than seven journals or reviews. In medicine 
the Journal of the American Medical Assoctation 
aims to keep the profession as a whole informed of 


the progress of research, but the actual researches 
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themselves appear largely in journals published or 
edited by men in the medical schools. Advance in 
theology is similarly dependent in large measure 
upon the activities of those engaged in teaching in 
the various seminaries. In the field of social work 
this function has not yet reached full recognition. — 
The National Conference of Social Work, formerly 
the National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tions, which will hold in 1923 its fiftieth annual 
session, has been longest in the field as a publisher 
of contributions through its published Proceedings. 
The Russell Sage Foundation has published nu- 
merous studies. Individual members of the staff in 
a few schools have made notable contributions to 
the literature. But it can hardly be said that the 
schools as such have as yet made it a general and 
conscious part of their plan to provide definitely 
for research and publication by the staff. 

It is not, of course, intended to imply that all 
advance must depend upon the studies and publi- 
cations of schools. Those who are engaged in 
actual service in the field itself are no doubt in a 
position to appreciate keenly the problems, and in 
certain notable cases they have contributed to the 
literature. It has been the belief of some that re- 
search is best fostered in separate institutions, and 
it has been shown that such institutions may serve 
an important purpose in medicine, in law, in en- 
gineering, In education. But it is the conviction 
of many that, at least, certain kinds of research are 


best done under university conditions where there 
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is the stimulus from the presence of students, and 
conversely that for the successful work of the 
professional school it is essential to combine pro- 
ductive scholarship with the teaching function. 
The stimulus of working with a group of students 
is for many, if not for most, scholars a highly 
valuable incentive to production. And on the 
other hand, it is universally agreed that education 
and training of students for productive scholarship 
can be given only where the teaching staff 1s itself 
engaged in this type of work. 

In establishing chairs of instruction in schools of 
social work and in planning the duties of their oc- 
cupants, opportunity for investigation and publi- 
cation should be clearly provided, and every en- 
couragement offered to the advance of scholarship. 
It is generally realized that materials in many 
parts of the field are woefully meager. Each in- 
structor 1s obliged to gather them for himself to a 
very large degree. There are, to be sure, in the 
larger cities tons of records on file, but they are not 
available for use in any such form as the records of 
medical and legal cases. Nor in most cases have 
they been so carefully and scientifically made as 
the corresponding source materials in the above 
fields. 

This second function of a professional school pre- 
supposes a strong faculty. Beginning their work 
with little or no endowment, the independent 
schools could not at first offer the inducement of a 
permanent, assured position which is so important 
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in attracting the best instructors. Only with a 
reasonable degree of permanence assured can a 
school enter with free and single mind upon a long 
and arduous task of inquiry and publication. 
_ Only one of the independent schools has since se- 
cured a solid endowment. Schools or organizations 
connected with universities have had to meet the 
financial problem in the different guise of limited 
appropriations for staff, library, and other equip- 
ment. A new type of professional training had to 
justify itself before it could receive the support 
given to older lines. Another difficulty attendant 
upon building a new course of instruction has been 
that the supply of competent teachers has been 
limited. Many experiments have necessarily been 
made, some of which have resulted brilliantly, 
some in disappointment. It has been necessary 
to rely in part upon temporary services. Standards 
have not always been such as retain the men of 
highest ability. 

The net result has been a large turnover in the 
instructorial staff—too large for the most effective 
work in solid investigation and publication. 

The obviously desirable forward step at this 
time is to place the instruction upon a higher level 
of permanence and solidity. It is not to beexpected 
that all schools will reach the same level. Some, 
for the near future at least, will have to limit their 
work largely to the task of preparing students for 
work, using such methods and materials as they 


can find. But the schools which make the largest 
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contribution will be those which can perform, also, 
the second function of raising the standards of 
instruction by research and publication. Such 
schools should increasingly attract better students 
who would in turn stimulate and encourage better 
teaching. 


2. THE’ PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL CONTRASTED 
WITH AN ORGANIZATION OF COURSES 
IN COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY 

At present there are at least four types of or- 
ganization of instruction which may, however, be 
grouped under two main heads. The four types 
are (1) the separate school independent of con- 
nection with college or university; (2) the definitely 
organized professional school connected with a 
college or university; (3) a definite organization 
of courses under the charge of a single dean or 
other officer of administration and with a staff of 
instructors unified for the purpose of such organi- 
zation, although having also their own departmen- 
tal status; (4) a loose aggregation or grouping of 
courses in some one department or from several 
departments, with little if any administrative 
unity and with a minimum of professional direc- 
tion. 

Obviously the first two types are in a class 
by themselves as definitely professional schools. 
The last type can claim very little of the proper 
professional environment or purpose. The third 
type is somewhat intermediate, and is likely to 
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depend for its character very largely upon the 
personality of the administrative officer in charge. 

Both purposes of the professional school are 
more likely to be met by institutions of the first 
and second type. As regards the students, no one 
who has ever attended a professional school can 
question the value of esprit de corps. To associate 
closely with a body of fellow-students looking to- 
ward a common profession and engaging in fre- 
quent discussions as opportunity is afforded by a 
favorable environment of common class rooms, 
seminars, library, reading room, and if possible of 
residence halls, kindles ambition, adds zest to 
pursuits which are often in themselves rather 
laborious, maintains a healthy attitude of question 
and criticism, and above all favors a large con- 
ception of the possibilities and tasks of the pro- 
fession. And the corresponding influence upon 
the staff of instruction is no less important. An 
occasional scholar of the pronounced research 
type will pursue his investigations and publish his 
articles or books no matter what his environment. 
But most men do their best work under the stimu- 
lus of conference and discussion with other men 
engaged in the same general task. And many who 
are entirely competent will never originate such 
work unless invited and encouraged by suggestions 
or invitations from others. Such encouragement 
and suggestion is obviously much more likely to 
come from a definitely organized professional staff 


brought together for the purposes above noted. 
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Taking the other extreme, it is evident that 
students who are not organized into a definite 
body and who find themselves only casually to- 
gether in various courses which are presumed to 
be useful for social work will have little esprit de 
corps. Furthermore, the courses themselves in 
such a school will be likely to be deficient in one of 
the two aspects of all professional work. For all 
professional work involves not only knowing but 
also doing. It is an art and a craft, and not 
merely a science or an appreciation or a philosophy. 
To secure its proportionate emphasis for this side 
of professional training is none too easy at best. 
It is very difficult where instruction is limited to 
undergraduate courses in a school of liberal arts or 
pure science, for there the general spirit and atti- 
tude is that of knowing rather than of doing. To 
say this is not to say that colleges and universities 
should offer no courses whatever in these subjects 
of preparation for social work. Reasons for this 
position will come up in discussing the question of 
the location of professional study in the under- 
graduate or graduate school. But it does mean 
that such work should be offered with clear con- 
ception and statement of its limitations for pro- 
fessional purposes. Its chief value, as stated later, 
will be (1) for the very large number of students in 
women’s colleges and state universities who never 
expect to enter social work, but may well be far 
more helpful citizens in their communities and 
more intelligent co-operators with social work if 
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they have come to understand its problems, even 
from the purely theoretical side; and (2) for the 
students who are as yet quite uncertain as to their 
future careers and ought to have opportunity to 
gain some introduction to the subject of social 
work in order to know whether they find them- 
selves attracted by it and are likely to be fitted for 
it. The “elect”? who know that they are called to 
the profession should aim to get their professional 
training in schools of the first and second types, or 
if these are not within their means, then in such 
well-organized courses as are provided in some in- 
stitutions of the third type. 
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LOCATION OF PROVISION FOR EDUCA- 
TION AND TRAINING 


1. SEPARATE SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLS OR DEPART- 
MENTS CONNECTED WITH COLLEGES OR 
UNIVERSITIES 


S IS shown by Dr. Steiner in his monograph, 
A Education for Social Work,! the first schools 
for the training of social workers grew out of 
the needs of philanthropic agencies and have been 
largely under the guidance and control of those 
directly engaged in social work. They did not 
originate with educational authorities who had 
seen a need and were moved to meet It. 

There can be little question that this close con- 
tact with the agencies of relief and guidance has 
served a twofold purpose. First and most impor- 
tant, it has kept the growing course of training 
closely in contact with the growing needs and with 
the active centers of social work. Methods and 
needs have changed rapidly within the past twenty- 
five years, and it has been desirable that in such 
circumstances courses of instruction should be 
fluid. Closely connected with this has been esprit 
de corps that has been fortunate in the way of 


1 Steiner, Jesse F.: Education for Social Work, University of 
Chicago Press, 1921. 
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maintaining confidence on the part of the philan- 
thropic agencies in the work of schools. It might 
have been difficult to secure this if the schools had 
been organized and enclosed by academic bodies. 
The second important result has been the reaction 
of some at least of the schools upon the social 
agencies. Close contact has stimulated to wider 
reading and more enlightened effort those members 
of the staffs of the various agencies who have 
taken part in the work of instruction in the schools. 
Streams of influence have flowed in both directions. 

In some cities it may well be that this mutual 
relation 1s so profitable that it should be maintained 
as the best method of meeting the needs of the 
city. It is, furthermore, quite likely that this 
separate location and organization has tended to 
secure a more complete recruiting of the social 
agencies from the schools than might have been 
the case if these had been departments of univer- 
sities. Practically all graduates of such schools 
look toward social work. And it is not always true 
that graduates of professional schools enter the 
profession for which they are supposed to be 
preparing. 

On the other hand, there are possible drawbacks 
in the plan of separate schools. John S. Kennedy, 
in his letter to the president of the New York 
Charity Organization Society, which is quoted by 
Dr. Steiner (page 18), wrote: ‘“‘I have also con- 
sidered the possible desirability of establishing the 
School as a department of some university, but 
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have decided it should preferably be connected 
directly with the practical charity work of the city 
in analogy rather to training schools for nurses 
which are connected with hospitals, than to any 
separate university department.” 

The analogy to training schools for nurses sug- 
gests an aspect of these schools which has not been 
fully desirable. The hospital training schools for 
nurses have notoriously not been managed with an 
eye single to the best training of nurses. Methods 
of instruction have been in some cases superficial. 
Instead of laboratory work and thorough study of 
anatomy and physiology, nurses have studied from 
textbooks and listened to rather hastily given 
lectures contributed by physicians who have not 
always taken them as serious tasks. Judging from 
comments which have been rather freely made by 
students and teachers in the schools for social work, 
while there is no question of any deliberate or 
conscious purpose of agencies to exploit the services 
of students at the expense of their education, yet 
there have been difficulties in making the educa- 
tional needs of the students and the practical work 
of the agencies march together. The schools have 
desired to bring in for lectures notable workers in 
the field, and on the other hand to give to their 
students opportunities for practical service under 
the direction of executives of marked ability. 

The plan of bringing in well-known social workers 
and lecturers has undoubted merits in presenting 


interesting and stimulating personalities, but it is 
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very difficult to co-ordinate their lectures in such 
a way as to present any well-arranged and logical 
system. One graduate told me that in a series of 
thirty lectures by different workers in a certain 
division of the field every lecturer began with a 
more or less extended statement of the origin and 
development of his field of work, so that by the 
end of the thirty lectures there had been consider- 
able duplication, to state it mildly. A more serious 
difficulty has been met in the organization of field 
work in such a way as to be valuable for the stu- 
dents and not too wasteful for the agency, which of 
course is not maintained primarily for the purpose 
of training students. This will be considered under 
the special head of Field Work. 

Passing over minor matters and recognizing the 
force of the considerations which determined orig- 
inal foundations, let us consider the more impor- 
tant issues involved at the present time. 

The chief reason for a separate organization and 
independent control of schools of social work as 
stated substantially, although not in these words, 
by a thoughtful and prominent social worker may 
be put frankly as follows: 

We are aiming to develop a new profession. 
The persons to develop it are the persons who are 
actively at work in it. We are breaking new 
ground in methods and in the whole science and 
technique of the subject. We ought to be entirely 
free from rigid traditions; we ought also to be free 
in our own professional point of view as to social 
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problems. We do not want to have our methods 
determined by academic methods suitable for 
other subjects but not necessarily for this. We 
do not want to have our point of view set for us 
and our liberty of teaching controlled by the views 
upon economic or religious or political or social 
matters which may be deemed essential by the 
authorities of colleges and universities. We are 
therefore not yet ready to entrust the development 
of the profession to institutions that are not neces- 
sarily in sympathy with our particular objective. 
Our views may not be sound, but the only way to 
find out is to develop them and see what the out- 
come will be. We can be held responsible for our 
own work; we are not willing to surrender this 
responsibility to another profession. 

The main arguments for identification, or at 
-least close connection of schools for social work 
with colleges or universities, are similar to those 
which have led to the increasing incorporation of 
professional schools of law, medicine, theology, 
and engineering with universities. They are as 
follows: 

(1) As the professions have a broad scientific 
basis, they need contact with institutions in which 
the fundamental pure sciences are taught and ad- 
vanced; and this both because of the stimulating 
contacts of workers in the two fields of pure and 
applied science, and because of the convenience for 
students who have not in their previous academic 
work taken the foundation sciences and desire to 
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make good such deficiency or preparation, or to 
accompany professional work with further work in 
pure science and thus make themselves especially 
useful in special fields. 

(2) The liberalizing and scientific influence 
which is more or less felt by a professional school 
located in a university. Any profession pursued 
in isolation tends to stereotype its methods, to 
limit its courses to those demanded by the active 
practitioner, and to be rather lax in its standards 
for admission. Association with those engaged 
largely in research and in the cultivation of other 
arts and sciences promotes a spirit of research and 
tends to the introduction of material from many 
sources. This material may not be essential for 
the immediate purposes of the practitioner, but it 
contributes in the long run to keep the profession 
abreast of the progress of civilization. 

As regards the merit of these opposing views it 
may be admitted freely that there has been good 
ground for the desire of social workers to establish 
schools under their own auspices. There has been, 
and in some cases there may be still, good reason to 
distrust the placing of the schools and the ideals of 
the profession under the control of institutions 
organized for other purposes and without any very 
intelligent grasp of the aim and scope of a new 
profession. With the best of intentions many 
educational authorities would have difficulty in 
understanding just what 1s needed. On the other 


hand, it is probably true that this argument is 
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losing in force each year with the growth and clearer 
definition of social work, and with the enlarging 
vision of many at least of the colleges and universi- 
ties. We may make a profitable division of our 
discussion by considering separately localities hav- 
ing state universities, and localities (chiefly the 
Atlantic coast) not having state universities. The 
situation is clearer in the former case than in the 
latter. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK IN PARTS 

OF THE COUNTRY SERVED BY STATE UNIVERSITIES 

In the middle and farther West, and to some ex- 
tent in the South, the state university has grown 
up in close contact with the whole public school 
system and has maintained an alert interest in va- 
ried types of needs among the people served by it, 
whereas the older eastern institutions have aimed 
more directly at education of leaders in various fields 
and have definitely restricted their types of service 
so that most of them would have looked askance at 
any suggestion of scientific agriculture and would 
have been shocked by mention of domestic arts in 
colleges for women. The state universities have not 
hesitated to embody these and other types of educa- 
tion and training. They have believed that their 
people needed well-trained lawyers, but have felt it 
quite as important that they should have well-edu- 
cated farmers. They have provided medical schools 
but have not conceived it as beneath their dignity 
to establish departments of education, of pharmacy, 
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or of domestic arts and sciences. They have gone 
far toward working out a fairly uniform policy as 
to the relation between professional subjects and 
the fundamental courses in general science or 
liberal arts. The atmosphere of these universities 
is likely to be sympathetic with the general purpose 
of a school for social work, although individual in- 
structors may doubtless be hard of heart. It is 
therefore entirely in accord with the natural course 
of development in these universities that Indiana, 
Iowa, Ohio, Minnesota, Missouri, North Carolina, 
Oregon, California, Michigan, Nebraska, and Wis- 
consin have already organized work in this field, 
or are proceeding in this direction. Others are 
likely to follow. 

One fact which has, perhaps, delayed the or- 
ganization of such departments in the state uni- 
versities is that many of these universities are in 
towns or small cities, whereas the need for social 
service has been most acutely felt in great cities. 
The University of Missouri has organic relations 
with the school in St. Louis; Michigan will arrange 
for its field work in Detroit. The same problem 
which was formerly felt by some of these universi- 
ties in providing clinical work for medical schools 
arises in case of schools for social work. However, 
it is now coming to be recognized that country life 
has its problems which are social problems as truly 
as they are agricultural problems. To meet these 
twofold problems comprehendingly the state uni- 


versities seem particularly well situated. 
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It is safe to say, therefore, that in the middle and 
far West and likewise in the South, education and 
training for social work will naturally be developed 
at the state universities. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK IN PARTS 
OF THE COUNTRY NOT SERVED BY STATE 
UNIVERSITIES 

The northeastern states and certain large cities 
not served conveniently by state universities pre- 
sent a separate problem. It is in the northeast 
that are located, on the one hand, the independent 
or partially independent schools for social work, 
and on the other, colleges and universities which 
either have, or until recently have had, no depart- 
ment of this sort. The reasons for the existing sit- 
uation here are clear. In part they have been re- 
ferred to in the preceding paragraph. Colleges for 
men, organized before the day of social work, and 
for the most part preparing for a very definite 
group of professions, could hardly have been ex- 

pected to establish departments for a profession in 
-which so few men engage. Colleges for women 
have been very largely governed in their curric- 
ula by the example of colleges for men. Even 
though colleges for women had conspicuously as 
one of their aims the preparation of teachers, they 
were long distrustful of granting any recognition to 
the so-called professional aspects of the training of 
teachers. Eastern universities have been for the 
most part an outgrowth of men’s colleges and 
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have carried along with them the academic tradi- 
tions of their parents. They have been slow to 
admit women to full privileges; they have been 
hospitable to professional schools of law, medicine, 
and theology, but rather dubious as to the wisdom 
or duty of the professional training of teachers or 
of engineers. Small wonder that they have not 
been impressed with the desirability of entering 
upon the field of education for social work. It is 
only in a somewhat anticipatory sense that one 
reads the eloquent plea of Professor Frankfurter at 
the National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion at Baltimore, in 1915, when he said, “the 
university is the workshop of our democracy. If 
it is not that, it has no excuse for being.”’ At any 
rate there are many kinds of work which have not 
yet been undertaken in the workshops of the older 
universities of the East. It of course would be 
absurd to say that every university ought to in- 
clude every kind of professional education, and 
vet just here belongs the consideration that this 
matter which we are discussing has a bearing upon 
the welfare of the universities as truly as on the 
welfare of schools for social work. As Mr. Frank- 
furter pointed out in this same address, “‘the 
university needs a school for social work.” Just 
as physics, chemistry, and especially biology are 
stimulated by the presence of medical or agricul- 
tural work toward which students of these sciences 
are moving, and as history and political science 


gain reality by the presence of a law school, andthe 
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department of economics by a school of commerce 
and business, so the social sciences are both stimu- 
lated and placed in relationship to life by education 
for social work. 

Certain of the older colleges and universities 
have moved in this direction; Harvard, Columbia, 
Johns Hopkins, McGill, Montreal, Toronto, among 
the universities; Smith College, Bryn Mawr, 
Goucher, and Mary Morrison Division of the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology offer courses, and 
several of these have established definite schools. 
In the West, Cleveland has its school provided by 
the Western Reserve University, and in Chicago 
the independent School of Civics and Philanthropy 
has become a part of the University of Chicago. 

The trend is clearly evident. In the future, in- 
dependent schools are not likely to be established 
unless it be (a) in a large city not served by a great 
university, or (b) in a city where the university is 
not sufficiently interested or sympathetic to make 
it wise to entrust provision for education and 
training for social work to its auspices. As regards 
the present status of the few existing schools which 
are now under separate organization, their future 
may in part be foreseen from what has been said 
and from the general tendency of schools of medi- 
cine, theology, law, and so forth, to seek relation- 
ship with universities. Yet there doubtless are 
cases where any hasty abandonment of present 
organization would be unwise. It may be also that 


in a city of 6,000,000 inhabitants the situation is 
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so different from that in any other city as to make 
two somewhat distinctive types of training possible 
without an unwise duplication of expenditure. 
Certainly it seems to be the tendency of Columbia 
and its closely related Union Theological Seminary 
to provide an increasing number of courses, some 
of which have provision for field work, along the 
lines of our study. In a university which 1s so 
closely in touch with the varied needs of a great 
city as is Columbia, particularly in its extension 
division, expansion in this direction is natural. 
And the association with public agencies which 
would naturally accompany development of prac- 
tice work would be a considerable influence toward 
maintaining contact with actual needs and condi- 
tions. 


2. WHERE SHOULD TRAINING FOR RURAL SOCIAL 
WORK BE CARRIED ON? 

Schools for social work have thus far naturally 
been located chiefly in cities. The solicitude of 
the social worker was for the city. Charitable 
societies were organized there; the pioneer social 
settlements were made in London, in New York, 
in Chicago, in Philadelphia, and in Boston; Jacob 
Rus and others of lesser eloquence convinced us 
that the city was the true frontier, at once the 
crisis and the hope of democracy; all the forces 
which made the city our leader in styles of dress, 
in amusements, in business, in industry, in finance, 


in journalism, in medicine, focused attention upon 
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the city as a field for social work. Without going 
to the length of Thomas Jefferson’s comparison of 
the great cities to sores upon the body, we may yet 
admit that they are a center of attention. 

Yet if the unceasing flow of the stream of youth 
from the country and the stream of immigration 
from the Old World draw our thought irresistibly 
toward their meeting place in the great cities, it is 
wise to look back also to the sources of that stream 
which selects certain country types, draws them to 
the city and has almost no return current of wealth 
or education to compensate the regions whence it 
is sent forth. 

There are two types of rural work. ‘The first, 
with some individual differences, is similar to the 
work of the family visitor or probation officer or 
public health nurse in the city. There are illegiti- 
mate children born in the country whose mothers 
need wise counsel; there are neglected children; 
there are ill-kept, meager homes. There is occa- 
sionally very real poverty, for although the farmer 
is never out of a job, he not infrequently has fail- 
ures of crops or is unable to sell his crop for the cost 
of production. The ordinary city laborer 1s more or 
less at the mercy of business conditions which 
reach him indirectly through slack seasons, but he 
seldom has the added burden of laboring long hours 
for a year and finding that he has no wage coming 
to him. Nevertheless, the problem of rural poverty 
is not ordinarily one for charitable relief. The 
farmer manages to get along with little expendi- 
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ture of money and is frequently able to borrow in 
the hope of a better year. The local bank or store- 
keeper is for this purpose often a social agency. 
Neighbors are helpful in sickness, and on the whole 
it may be said that there is a rather limited field 
for these more ordinary types of social work which 
have been developed in the city. Workers to supply 
these specific needs might be trained in city schools, 
although it would be desirable that, unless country 
bred, they should get part of their training in an 
institution where there is a rural environment. 
The second field of rural work, which perhaps 
could scarcely be called social work without giving 
rise to misunderstanding, is not work for the sub- 
normal or exceptional individual or family or group, 
but rather for the whole rural community. The 
publications of the American Country Life Asso- 
clation give a broad view of this field. There is 
an economic problem. In some regions where the 
single staple crop of wheat or cotton or tobacco or 
corn is the main reliance, the fluctuations of mar- 
kets are the index to the prosperity of the region in 
general, although local crop failures may mean a 
calamity toa limited area. In other regions where 
mixed farming is the rule the farmer may not ex- 
perience the extremes, but is nevertheless con- 
scious, despite his best efforts, that he is able to 
save nothing and must live in a very meager 
fashion. Mr. Baruch in a recent article has stated 
that although about half the population is in 
rural communities, only one-fifth to one-fourth 
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of the annual national gain is received there.’ 
Agricultural colleges, county home demonstration 
agents, and farm bureaus are aiding both in the 
improvement of production and in the organizing 
of co-operative methods of marketing. The bank- 
ing system has begun to consider the farmer’s 
problem, which includes the securing of working 
capital for the expensive operations of planting, 
tilling, and harvesting, and especially for a more 
intensive use of land, and further the necessary 
credit for awaiting a favorable market. 

But the economic problem is not all. Dr. Bailey, 
who was chairman of the Commission on Country 
Life, appointed by President Roosevelt, tells how 
at one of their hearings in a fairly prosperous part 
of the middle West farmers were asked to tell 
their grievances or troubles, and at first they pre- 
sented none. It developed, however, a little later 
in the hearing that many farmers who had pros- 
pered financially did not remain on their farms but 
moved into towns or small cities in order to educate 
their children and to have other advantages which 
they lacked at home. “This seems to indicate,” 
said Dr. Bailey, “that if people are trying to get 
away from the farm and the country, conditions 
are not so perfect.” Taking the country over, there 
can be little question that the opportunities for ed- 
ucation, for recreation, and for fostering a healthy 
ambition are not so great in the country as in the 
city. It 1s indeed necessary that some of the young 


1 The Atlantic Monthly, July, 1921, p. 119. 
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people should leave the farm if there is more than 
one son in the family, but is it so inevitable that 
the more energetic and ambitious should leave, or 
that parents should feel obliged to leave country 
homes in order to give their children a fair oppor- 
tunity? One line of solution may bea different ed- 
ucational unit. When the population of the country 
was practically all a rural population it was no 
doubt calculated to encourage local responsibility 
and interest to make a small district or township 
or county the unit for supporting schools. But now 
when the situation has so radically changed that 
on the one hand the city expects the country to 
furnish it with young men and young women 
ready to take their places in its industries and 
offices, and on the other hand to do all this work 
of raising and educating children on such a dis- 
proportionate distribution of wealth as Mr. Baruch 
asserts to exist, it would seem that a reconsider- 
ation of the whole basis of taxation for the support 
of schools is in order. 

And the problem of recreation in the country is 
also difficult. This is especially acute with the 
young people. Separation of families has been 
lessened greatly by telephone and the automobile, 
and yet the atmosphere is different. The difficulty 
of being away from home at the time of the even- 
ing meal is not favorable for one of the simplest 
and most permanently enjoyable forms of recrea- 
tion for city people, that is, dining together. 
Commercial entertainments are usually infrequent 
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and are often not of the best quality. In the sum- 
mer the farmer and his wife are both too busy to 
seek recreation, and in the winter the weather is 
frequently a deterrent. To meet all these difficulties 
and aid communities to organize their recreation or 
to find types which can really hope to succeed, is 
a much more difficult task than that whichconfronts 
the director of the city playground or gymnasium 
or dramatic club or choral society. 

To understand these larger and more funda- 
mental problems and to learn how to aid country 
people in meeting them is not a task that would 
seem to be most propitiously undertaken in a city 
environment. These problems would seem to be 
appropriate for the state university where that 
unites the agricultural college with the college in 
which the social sciences are pursued. In the 
states where this is not the case the separate agri- 
cultural college, since it is already in co-operation 
with the farm bureau for rendering a part of this 
service, might well undertake a further extension 
of its field to cover these educational and social 
problems. Some experiments in this direction have 
begun at the Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
where during the past year students from the Bos- 
ton School of Social Work and the Springfield 
Young Men’s Christian Association College have 
been in attendance in order to understand better 
the needs and the point of view of country life. 

In this connection especial interest attaches to 
some of the work in other departments going 
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forward at the University of North Carolina which 
is closely related to preparation for rural social 
work. The Department of Rural Economy, under 
the leadership of Professor Branson, has under- 
taken studies of local needs and resources in 
various counties and publishes a bulletin for the 
newspaper press which keeps the state informed of 
what is being done and what needs to be done in 
the country. The Department of Dramatic Art, 
under Professor Koch, 1s at work upon another 
highly significant line. It is not only promoting 
the study and presentation of good plays by 


amateur groups throughout the state; it 1s stimu- » 


lating its students to study the dramatic values of 
their own countryside and to express these in plays 
which are proving deeply interesting to the people, 
for in these plays they see some of the tragedy and 


comedy, the humor and pathos of their own daily © 


life. In the presence of work of this character it is 
easy to wonder whether the best art is so dependent 
upon a city environment as is popularly supposed. 

It is held by some that the same reasons which 
are compelling for the location of medical schools 
in the city obtain also for preparation for all phases 
of social work. The analogy, however, is only par- 
tially just. The diseases of the body are largely 
independent of the difference between urban and 
rural environment. The anatomy and physiology 
of the patient as well as the habits of the bacteria 
which invade his organs are essentially the same 
in city and in country. The operation of drugs is 
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in the main independent of social environment. 
But the problems of country life are not those of 
the city. They are indeed to a considerable extent 
created by the cities, and cannot be understood 
apart from broad consideration of the whole situa- 
tion. But to envisage village or country life while 
in the midst of a great city in such a way as to have 
any real consciousness of either the problem or the 
methods of dealing with it is nearly as difficult as 
to deal with New York’s problems of education, 
sanitation, and government from the vantage 
ground of Gopher Prairie. 

Two comments made to the writer on two suc- 
cessive days well illustrate the peculiar problems of 
city and country. The first came from a superin- 
tendent of a city agency. “The girl who comes to 
us from the country,” she said, “‘is at first natur- 
ally timid. She is fearful as to what she may en- 
counter in the back tenement on the fifth floor in 
a rather uncertain-looking neighborhood. It fre- 
quently takes a good while for her to become so 
habituated to city environment as to be competent 
and resourceful in our work.”’ The other statement 
came from a director of rural work: “The city girl 
who comes into the country to do social work finds 
that instead of being protected by the ever-present 
crowd in which she as an individual is lost, she is 
under constant observation by the village or the 
neighborhood. In the city she takes her assignment, 
goes her way, and no one but the person on whom 
she calls knows of her goings and comings. In the 
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country the all-seeing eye of the vicinity knows 
when she reaches her office, when she leaves it, 
whom she visits, and if it does not know why she 
visits a particular home is likely to be unsatisfied 
until it learns. The strain is too great for the city- 
trained worker, and many of them simply funk.” 
Of course, in so far as there are ill-nourished and 
neglected children, delinquent boys and girls, ill- 
ness and want, there are certain points in common. 
But even in such cases, causes are not identical, 
and treatment cannot be the same where there are 
no such agencies available as are available in the 
city. 

It does not follow that the whole course of prep- 
aration for the student of country life should be 
in the country; probably it ought not to be, for 
he needs to understand the psychology of the city 
and its drawing power; he needs to see all the 
methods in operation which have been devised to 
meet the city problems and be kindled by contact 
with a large body of fellow-workers; but a large 
part of it may well be there. He cannot meet 
country problems by transferring city machinery 
or doing city “stunts.’”’ He must live himself into 
the country situation and learn to think in terms of 
rural psychology if he is to effect results of a per- 
manent sort. To get this atmosphere and to grasp 
the real problems it seems desirable, and many 
think it essential, that a considerable part of 
training and education be in an institution where 
country life actually exists. 
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SHOULD EDUCATION AND TRAINING FOR 
SOCIAL WORK BE REGARDED AS A 
GRADUATE OR AN UNDERGRAD- 
GATE NEA TIAEE Re 


ganized in connection with a college or univer- 

sity, should it be placed in the graduate school, 
or should it be treated as undergraduate work? 
In the case of separate schools a similar question 
arises in different form, namely, how far shall 
graduation from college be required for entrance? 
It is answered somewhat differently by existing 
schools, some of which require a college education 
or its equivalent, whereas one makes no require- 
ment of academic study, but places the emphasis 
upon personal qualifications that promise usefulness 
and success. 

The reason for locating professional training and 
education in the graduate rather than in the under- 
graduate division is broadly the reason which leads 
Harvard and Johns Hopkins to require a bache- 
lor’s degree for entrance to their medical schools 
and which leads the best theological schools to 
make a similar requirement. In the case of social 
work, morever, there is a particular reason for re- 
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quiring maturity in the candidate. The situa- 
tions in which a social worker is expected to give 
advice are frequently very complicated and require 
mature judgment; further, the very first condition 
of success in meeting and influencing persons is a 
certain poise and dignity which are usually gained 
only with age and experience. It is held that four 
years of college work and one or two additional 
years of graduate work are none too much for 
either the academic training or the personal ma- 
turity that is desirable. 

The reason for introducing education and train- 
ing for social work as a part of the undergraduate 
curriculum is twofold. In certain colleges which 
have no graduate department, there seems to be a 
strong demand by the students themselves and by 
the community served by the college for prepara- 
tion in this field. Just as such colleges have in- 
troduced departments of education in order to 
meet the vocational need of part of their students, 
so they introduce education and training for social 
work. At the state universities the situation is 
somewhat different. The case there is rather that at 
present it is not felt that a wholly separate grad- 
uate professional school is warranted. On the 
other hand, it is believed desirable to give prepara- 
tion which will at least be valuable for volunteer 
workers, and the arrangement for this can be made 
in analogy to certain other types of courses, such 
as engineering or agriculture which follow for two 


years a general curriculum and then devote the 
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third and fourth year of undergraduate work to 
more technical study. 

In the case of certain universities where the work 
of law and medicine is arranged by the so-called 
telescoping plan by which the first year (or first 
two years) of professional work may also be counted 
as the fourth (or the third and fourth years) of 
work for the bachelor’s degree, it would be perhaps 
natural to expect a two- or three-year course of 
which a part should be undergraduate and part 
graduate. Some universities by organizing un- 
dergraduate courses in the social sciences which 
form a suitable foundation for professional courses 
are tending in this direction. 

With the separate schools the question arises 
from a somewhat different angle. It seems to be 
rather a question of personal as compared with 
academic qualifications. On behalf of requiring 
the college degree it may be said that although 
this is by no means a guarantee of sound prepara- 
tion, it is at least an objective test which is easy 
to apply and which on the average is likely to ex- 
clude the hopelessly unfit. And in the second place 
it is important for successful work that there should 
be a certain degree of homogeneity on the part of 
the students. It does not follow that the grad- 
uates of different colleges will have had just the 
same undergraduate studies and thus the same 
foundation on which to build; nevertheless, there 
is a certain common basis in methods of work and 
in contacts (or lack of contacts) with life and 
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society which makes a group of college graduates 
easier to work with than a mixed group. 

The advocates of basing admission to profes- 
sional work upon other qualifications, some per- 
sonal, some falling under the blanket term “‘ex- 
perience,” urge that some college graduates are 
failures in social work and some persons with other 
types of preparation are highly successful. They 
claim, therefore, that it would be a loss to the field 
of social work and an injustice to individuals if the 
college degree were made a necessary prerequisite. 

Let us take up these differing views in succes- 
sion, considering first the desirable placing of the 
work as graduate or as undergraduate, when it is 
connected with a university having both these 
curricula; second, the question whether colleges 
‘having no graduate department should attempt 
undergraduate professional work in this field; and 
third, whether the schools which are wholly or 
largely independent of university or college con- 
nections should make a bachelor’s degree a condi- 
tion of entrance. 

In the case of the university I do not think that 
at present a single hard and fast rule can be laid 
down. It depends upon the community served by 
the university and upon the stage of development 
of graduate and professional work in the univer- 
sity itself. In the newer communities of the 
western states two factors are likely for the present 
to be decisive. First, as the state universities are 
frequently less closely in contact with great cities 
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the need for training professional social workers 
for city work is less pressing, and an attempt to 
place all such professional study upon a purely 
graduate basis would probably mean that very 
few would take it. In the second place, in these 
state universities other professional work is rarely 
if ever entirely graduate in character. As already 
stated, agriculture and engineering are under- 
graduate largely; law and medicine are partly so. 
A large number of professional students in these 
lines either have no academic bachelor’s degree or 
else secure one by counting part of their profes- 
sional study toward this degree. The student in 
these communities is likely to feel the desire to 
leave college and go into some kind of active life 
after four years. Where this university has a 
strong graduate department or where the profes- 
sional schools have at least part of their work on 
a graduate level, it is desirable to give social work 
this standing. But in the great agricultural states 
it is likely that the social service which most 
students can render will be as volunteers or as 
non-professional, socially minded citizens of the 
community, and to give education to this large 
group is an important service which can be perhaps 
better rendered through an undergraduate than 
through an exclusively graduate curriculum. 

With the older universities of the Atlantic coast, 
or with universities located in great cities where 
there is a well-organized graduate standard of 
professional work, it is undoubtedly better that 
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education and training for social service should be 
either on a graduate basis or else organized on the 
plan of certain university professional schools which 
permit entrance upon purely professional work at 
the end of the third year. This plan accordingly 
provides a professional course of study extending 
through two or more years, of which one year is 
undergraduate and the remainder graduate. The 
advantage of this latter plan over a purely grad- 
uate school is that if the student in his senior year 
may select professional studies it gives a certain 
definiteness and reality to his work and is perhaps 
likely to carry him on more certainly into a further 
year or years of graduate professional work than 
a system which postpones selection of professional 
work until after graduation. 

The question whether a college which offers no 
graduate work should attempt any professional 
education and training for social work is one that 
affects colleges for women, primarily or exclu- 
sively. Colleges for men would not have sufficient 
students interested in such work unless there should 
be a decided shift not yet apparent in the attrac- 
tiveness of this field for young men. If there were 
no peculiar objection it might be assumed that in 
colleges for women the same reason would exist 
for offering professional instruction in the field for 
social service, which leads certain of these colleges 
to offer at least a certain amount of professional 
courses in education. Some of their students are 


to be teachers. If the colleges can make them 
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better teachers by giving them professional train- 
ing and education for this purpose, it would seem 
to be a service to the public as well as to the stu- 
dents so to do. It might seem no more inappro- 
priate to meet a similar demand in the case of those 
students who are to enter social work. But there 
is felt by some to be an objection to this from the 
fact that social work requires greater maturity 
than an undergraduate can have, and further that 
some of the aspects of field work are undesirable 
for the undergraduate. 

Here again we have to consider the actual 
alternative. It is not a question whether a given 
number of persons shall take professional prepara- 
tion as graduates or as undergraduates; the practi- 
cal question rather is whether a certain number 
shall take this as undergraduate or whether a few 
out of this number shall take it as graduate work 
while the rest do not take it at all, and either 
go into social work with no professional prepara- 
tion or do not enter social work at all. If profes- 
sional social work were as remunerative as the 
professions of law and medicine, it might be possi- 
ble to hold more students for graduate work. But 
at the present this is far from being the case. Some 
who might be inclined to enter social work if they 
could gain preparation for it as undergraduates 
would be deterred by expense if they must add a 
fifth or sixth year of study before entering upon any 
active work. In view of this my opinion is that in 
the present status of social work it is wise for col- 
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leges in which there 1s a reasonable demand for such | 
work or in which the presence of a school of social 
work would evoke a reasonable number of candi- 
dates, to offer professional instruction to under- 
graduates in their final year, preceding it by suit- 
able foundation courses. Colleges situated in cities 
would be likely to be more sensitive to this de- 
mand, but it may well be that other colleges would 
find an opportunity in rural conditions for certain 
types of training which would meet the needs of 
some at least of their students. 

Finally we come to the question of the separate 
school. In the first place, is it desirable that there 
should be one policy in all schools? Those who 
would hold to a single standard might perhaps say: 
How can we make progress in securing a profes- 
sional status for the social worker unless the schools 
have a single standard? If it means one thing to 
graduate from one school and another thing to 
graduate from another, we shall be in the unfortu- 
nate condition in which the professions of law and 
medicine have been until recently. The degree in 
those professions for a long time meant little unless 
the name of the school were added. Is it not better 
to agree upon some standard and work toward it 
rather than to permit a variety of standards? 

It is possible to recognize the force of this chal- 
lenge and yet to believe that such a single stan- 
dard is not to be set and enforced simultaneously 
in all schools. Perhaps the question may seem to 


be prejudged in what has been previously said as 
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to the encouragement of both graduate and under- 
graduate work in universities and colleges. The 
point that would seem to be clearest is that a fairly 
uniform basis is desirable for those who are to be 
instructed in a single group; and a second point 
is rather closely connected with this which may be 
stated in terms of Gresham’s law: “A lower stan- 
dard tends to drive out a higher.”’ College grad- 
uates on the whole will go to a school where the 
standard of instruction and the prevailing tone of 
the group are those of the graduate school. If the 
group of persons without college training in any 
school is large enough to affect either the stan- 
dards of instruction or the general social atmos- 
phere, college graduates will not go there. College 
graduates do not habitually go to schools for 
nurses; and in the case of men, college graduates 
of better colleges like to go to those law, medical, 
and theological schools where college graduation 
is made a prerequisite for admission. 

The inference is clear: schools which desire 
college graduates should make sure that the large 
majority of their students are college graduates; 
that instruction is adapted to the standard of 
college graduates; and that, if possible, college 
graduates and those not college trained should be 
given separate instruction unless possibly in the 
case of lecture courses. Even in this latter case 
an instructor will almost inevitably find himself 
shaping his lecture somewhat differently if he is 
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lecturing to a graduate group than when lecturing 
to a mixed group or a group not college trained. 

It is, however, quite likely that some schools 
may find that they are better meeting the needs 
of their constituency by admitting both graduates 
and others, at least for the present. If so, let those 
schools which desire college graduates and are in 
a position to hold to this standard do so with, 
perhaps, an occasional exception for a highly ex- 
ceptional person. Let candidates without college 
education find their opportunity at other schools 
until there is at least a larger proportion of profes- 
sionally educated workers in the field. At present, 
when the proportion of workers who have had any 
professional education and training is so small, at 
least in many cities, it seems premature to insist 
that there shall be no provision in any schools for 
the person with the desirable personal qualifica- 
tions to enter the profession without a complete 
college course. 

Yet the last word on this subject ought not to 
be one of adaptation to present conditions. 

It is probable that for a good while to come 
social agencies will take beginners with little or no 
professional preparation; it is probable that for a 
good while to come many persons of good personal 
qualifications who feel unable to incur the expense 
of proper preparation will offer themselves to these 
social agencies and be accepted. The schools can- 
not change this condition all at once; but they 


need not feel that they have necessity laid upon 
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them to provide some degree of education and 
training for every grade of worker. Their great 
contribution will be increasingly not so much to 
provide a something which shall be better than 
nothing as to raise the standard of excellence. 
They will accomplish this first, by providing better 
educated and trained candidates, and second, by 
forming centers of research, publication, and gen- 
eral professional interest which shall co-operate 
effectively in raising the level of social work and 
thereby contribute also to attract abler persons 
into the profession. 

“And so we again are brought to face the same 
issue already raised from a different angle. How 
broadly and thoroughly shall the task of social 
work be conceived? 
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THE PRESEN bP“ SITUATION: AS REGARDS 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


to present statistics which give an adequate or 

trustworthy picture of just what the entrance 
‘requirements are in most of the institutions which 
offer education and training for social work. 
There are about forty in all. Only a few of them 
announce their entrance requirements clearly and 
definitely, and give lists of students with their 
previously acquired academic degrees. Only 
about these few institutions, therefore, are defi- 
nite statements possible. They can be classified 
broadly as (1) exclusively graduate; (2) exclusively 
undergraduate, usually limiting professional work 
to the fourth, or to the third and fourth years of 
the regular undergraduate course; and (3) includ- 
ing both graduate and undergraduate courses. 
In the institutions coming under the third head, 
however, specific courses are designated for under- 
graduate students followed by the Bachelor’s de- 
gree, and a distinctly specific curriculum for 
graduate students is laid out and is followed by 
the Master’s degree. 


| T IS not easy to make any precise statement or 
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TABULAR VIEW OF ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS IN 
THE,DIFFEREN TD (TYPES: OF; SCHOOLS 
Class A. Professional Schools for Social Work, or Organiza- 
tions of Courses in Connection with Universities 
or Colleges of Liberal Arts. 
I. Bachelor’s degree as the norm: 

1. Bachelor’s degree required of all entrants. 

2. Bachelor’s degree required of candidates for an ad- 
vanced degree (A.M., S.M., or Ph.D.). Special 
students, not candidates for a degree, admitted 
also. 

3. Bachelor’s degree ‘‘or its equivalent” required of 
candidates for diploma. Special students ad- 
mitted also. 

II. Bachelor’s degree or three years of college work, leading 
for the first group to an advanced degree (as in I, 2), 
and for the second group to a Bachelor’s degree. 

III. Two years of college work. 
IV. Graduation from a technical school (School of Nursing). 
V. Graduation from a high school. 
Class B. Professional Schools Intended Primarily for Other 
Professions than that of Social Work. 
I. Theological Seminaries or other Religious Training 
Schools. 

1. Bachelor’s degree required of entrants. 

2. Bachelor’s degree required of candidates for degree 
or diploma; special students admitted also. 

3. High School. 

II. Engineering Schools, Personnel Schools, Municipal Ad- 

ministration Schools. 


Uncertainty begins even in the schools which 
nominally are graduate in character and which 
are really so if measured by the prevailing char- 
acter of their student body. The requirement 
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which reads ‘‘college graduation or its equivalent”’ 
is one form of uncertainty; the other gives the 
formula “‘special students not candidates for a de- 
gree may be admitted to courses which in the 
judgment of the instructor they are qualified to 
pursue.” In general, the independent schools are 
likely to follow the former plan and to present a 
diploma without discriminating between those 
who have and those who have not had a college 
course. In some cases they make a distinction 
based on the length of attendance in their own in- 
stitution, giving a diploma for a two-year course 
and a certificate for a one-year course. On the 
other hand, institutions of the type of universities 
or colleges of liberal arts usually prefer to guard 
their degrees strictly and deal with special students 
as incidental members of classes, giving them in 
some cases a special certificate to indicate work 
actually done. The real difficulty in all of these 
cases 1s greatest where graduate students, under- 
graduate students, students “with the equivalent 
of a college education,” students “ withexperience,”’ 
and special students are all admitted to the same 
courses. As every teacher knows, instruction 1s 
inevitably determined not merely by the subject, 
but by the constituency of the class to which it is 
presented or with which it is discussed. Uncon- 
sciously, it may be, the instructor fixes on some 
level as determining his selection of material, the 
amount of information and the maturity of thought 
which may be assumed in the student, the kinds 
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of questions which he will raise, the degree to which 
he will enter into the subject, the amount of co- 
operation in the discovery and analysis of material 
upon which he can count. If a class of 20 has 15 
well-trained college graduates who have also had 
thorough grounding in social sciences, the work will 
almost inevitably be adjusted to the level of these 
students, and the five individuals of diverse train- 
ing will more or less adapt themselves to the situa- 
tion; they will not expect the course to be ad- 
dressed primarily to their needs. On the other 
hand, if the course be composed largely of those 
without academic background, but with long prac- 
tical experience, the instruction and discussion 
may take for granted certain other information and 
will inevitably address itself primarily to the non- 
academic type; there may be a certain number of 
college graduates in the group but they will not 
count in shaping the instruction. ‘The whole 
question, therefore, of the entrance requirements 
turns quite as muchupon the proportion of students 
of different types who will be in residence as upon 
the requirements set down in the catalogue. 

So far as the nominal entrance requirements are 
concerned, schools of training for social work com- 
pare very favorably with professional schools of 
law, medicine, engineering, and theology. For 
there are very few schools in which a high school 
course is the only preparation. The great majority 
require either two years of college work or else 
prescribe a ‘‘college education or its equivalent.” 
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This contrasts very favorably with the condition of 
medical education until very recently, and with the 
present situation in law where out of 142 schools 
listed in the recent report of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion on Training for the Public Profession of Law, 
only three require a college degree, only 32 (in- 
cluding the above three) require so much as two 
years of college work, and 19 others require one 
year of college work. The remaining 91 are satis- 
fied with a high school course, and it is but a few 
years since any such prerequisite as this has been 
common. The sting in the requirements for the 
schools for social work lies in the phrase “‘or its 
equivalent,’’ which may have very different mean- 
ings at different institutions. And of course if we 
look not merely at entrance requirements, but at 
the whole program of professional preparation, in- 
cluding both what comes before the professional 
school and what falls within the professional school, 
we have to recognize at once that law and theology, 
with their fairly standardized courses of three years, 
and medicine with a similarly standardized course 
of four years followed by a fifth year spent as in- 
terne, present a more solid and substantial profes- 
sional preparation. 

Broadly speaking, it may be said that many of 
the schools at present have this uncertainty in 
their entrance requirements for two different 
reasons. Some instructors in the schools believe 
that social work is so predominantly personal that 


a college course is no guarantee that the student 
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will be successful in the work of the school and its 
related practical work, and on the other hand, that 
persons of proved ability in social work, or business, 
or teaching, orexecutive work, can master the neces- 
sary theoretical work at the schools sufficiently well 
to justify the practice of making no distinction be- 
tween college graduates and others. The other 
reason for the phrase “‘or its equivalent”’ is to be 
sought in the fact that social agencies have not in- 
sisted strongly on any type of preparation. Some 
of the schools, therefore, find that many of those 
contemplating social work will pass from college 
directly to apprenticeship with social agencies, and 
that if they restrict their classes to students with 
high academic preparation they will have very 
limited attendance and will seem to be rendering 
little service to the community. During the recent 
war many went into social work with very brief 
preparation, and the influence of these emergency 
courses will linger for some time. If, however, the 
social agencies really want well-trained people it 
is easy for them, even while not excluding the 
necessary recruits of lower standing, to support the 
schools in their effort to maintain standards by 
placing a premium in the way of salary upon well- 
trained candidates. 

As regards the more purely educational argument 
for ‘equivalents’ it would seem that the extent to 
which this holds good depends very largely on the 
degree to which social work is able to use scienti- 
fic methods, just as the physician was formerly 
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obliged to rely largely on personal judgment but 
now can proceed more objectively with blood 
counts and metabolism tests. In so far as the 
personal element is still the more important one in 
social diagnosis and treatment, as it well may be in 
certain particular phases, then there is nothing 
more to be said; and of course the exceptional 
person will get results, particularly in matters that 
involve dealing with persons, such as education, 
politics, religion, reform movements. But the 
general tendency in social work, as in other lines 
of remedial and constructive efforts, is undoubtedly 
toward seeking a greater degree of scientific method 
and depending less upon purely personal gifts. 
In the second place it is to be said that while it may 
be well worth while as an educational experiment 
to try the merits of both types of schools, it will be 
much better to have these clearly distinguished. 
Schools which believe that their work can be 
carried on without regard to differences of aca- 
demic preparation should experiment further with 
this plan and check their results. But schools 
which believe in shaping instruction and practical 
work with definite reference to academic prepara- 
tion should pursue this goal in more single-minded 
fashion. At present in many schools the conditions 
are so mixed that the nominal requirement of a 
college course practically counts for little. It is to 
be feared that the advice, so frequently printed, to 
take if possible a college course before entering 
upon professional preparation, loses most of its 
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force if it is found that the school does not take 
this seriously enough to insure that a majority of 
its students shall have had this preparation. 

In conclusion, however, despite this uncertainty 
it may be said that in a few institutions the basis of 
the work is undoubtedly graduate; that in another 
considerable group, largely the colleges for women 
and the state universities, the basis of the school is 
as definitely on the level of the third and fourth 
year of the college course; that in a few others 
there are two fairly distinct groups of students, the 
larger groups undergraduate, the smaller pursuing 
eraduate courses on a different level; that another 
distinct group of institutions, such as the Young 
Men’s Christian Association colleges, require at 
least a high school preparation; that another group 
such as the courses for public health nurses require 
equally the special technical preparation of gradu- 
ation from a nurses’ training school; and finally 
that only a few throw open their courses without 
making any academic requirement at all. The 
latter type include, on the one hand, courses or- 
ganized in a few cities by co-operation of various 
social agencies to meet their own specific needs for 
improved training, and on the other, one school of 
commercial character. 
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SPEGIFIG; SUBJECTS TASS ENTRANCES hea 
QUIREMENTS OR FOUNDATION FOR 
PROP ESSIONAL I GOURSES 


} | ‘HERE are certain specific subjects which it 
is generally agreed are desirable as prerequi- 
site for professional courses in social work. 

These may find a place under “entrance require- 
ments’’ where a given school is either independent 
of college or university connection or if so connected 
expects to receive students from other institutions; 
in the colleges or universities where the professional 
studies in social work are offered as part of a 
Liberal Arts or School of Commerce curriculum 
rather than organized as a distinct school, these 
specific subjects are likely to be listed as required 
courses in the earlier years of that curriculum. In 
any case the important point for our purpose 1s, 
what subjects are or should be regarded as pre- 
requisite to professional study in preparation for 
social work. 

Looking at the existing situation in the case of 
independent or quasi-independent schools, we find 
the actual facts as to quality of preparation as un- 
certain as we found them as to quantity. Most 
schools of this type recommend in preparation for 
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social work courses in biology, psychology, eco- 
nomics, political economy, history, sociology, but 
very few require them. Some do require them for 
a degree or diploma but not for attendance. The 
institutions which can most easily make and en- 
force requirements are colleges which offer the 
professional courses in the last undergraduate year. 
The students who take this last year’s work have 
for the most part taken the previous three years in 
the same college, and to a considerable degree have 
been under the guidance of a system of group re- 
quirements, or of advice by the Dean, which in- 
sures an orderly sequence leading up to the course 
for senior year. In the case of graduate schools 
connected with universities, it is practicable with- 
out imposing too great hardship to require that a 
student who has not had a grounding in these 
subjects shall take them in connection with his 
professional work and shall postpone the degree 
until these have been absolved. With the inde- 
pendent schools it is much more difficult to insist 
that the student shall make up elementary work 
which he has not already taken. Students who are 
planning to enter upon a career of social work 
may be advised to lay a foundation of these studies, 
and no doubt those students who look forward 
definitely to this career will for the most part 
select such studies, but many students do not make 
up their minds to enter social work until about 
time of graduation, and for them the advice is too 
late. 
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The chief difficulty here as in the case of quanti- 
tative tests is in the waste involved in dealing with 
students who have different types of preparation. 
It is no doubt true that many of the more technical 
professional courses do not rest upon definite eco- 
nomic or psychological topics or analyses to the 
degree in which courses in medical diagnosis rest 
upon specific courses in physics, chemistry, and 
pathology. Most instructors in professional schools 
of social work would probably agree that one 
candidate might have a preliminary grounding in 
political science, another in economics, a third in 
sociology, and a fourth in contemporary history, 
and yet they would together make a tolerably 
homogeneous group for study of child welfare or 
the history of charity. It might even be found 
that individuals who had pursued the same social 
science in different institutions would differ con- 
siderably in the background which they bring. 
Nevertheless the tendency is undoubtedly toward 
insistence upon work in at least the above-men- 
tioned subjects. 

It seems scarcely necessary to do more than 
mention the titles of the desirable foundation 
subjects; yet a single word may be added as to 
their relation to social work. Stated in the order 
quite commonly regarded as logical, though not 
necessarily the order in which they would be taken 
up in a curriculum, these would run: Biology and 
Physiology, Psychology, History, Economics, Po- 
litical Science, Sociology, Philosophy. A word 
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with regard to the relation of each to social work 
may be pardoned. 

Biology, on the one hand, provides a concrete 
introduction to the general genetic or evolutionary 
point of view which is so important in the treat- 
ment of all social processes; it is also a foundation 
for studies in heredity and various problems of pop- 
ulation, and for the fields of hygiene, sanitation, and 
public health. 

Psychology has for some time been related to all 
kinds of educational work, but in recent times has 
been coming into closer relation with social work 
in the fields of psychiatry, help to backward or 
wayward children, vocational guidance, and em- 
ployment management. 

Social Psychology is a border subject sometimes 
connected with psychology, sometimes with so- 
ciology. It considers the behavior of groups, their 
influence upon their members, the development 
of mind and personality as affected by social 
environment, and in general the interaction be- 
tween persons in any social situation. It is there- 
fore a fundamental tool for the analysis of social 
situations and for understanding the behavior of 
eroups. It finds place, on the one hand, in work 
with immigrants, on the other with groups of 
children; it finds place in interpretation of city- 
mindedness and country life, of labor unions or 
of employers’ associations, of neighborhood senti- 
ment and of public opinion. 

History conceived as furnishing a background 
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for the life of the present, and not merely as 
political history, is obviously the complement to 
the several social sciences—economics, political 
science, sociology—which analyze our present in- 
stitutions, social processes, and modes of behavior. 

Philosophy in its modern treatment of ethics 
directs attention to the mores of our various groups 
in society in so far as these reflect beliefs as to 
what is right or wrong, good or bad. It seeks also 
to point out the ultimate human values at stake in 
our methods of carrying on industry, and in the 
opposing ideals as to government, social organiza- 
tion, legal rights and control, and in all the ex- 
pressions of changing civilization, including our 
recreation and art as well as our production of 
“necessaries.” 

The admirable report drawn up by the Joint 
University Council for Social Studies, growing out 
of a conference called by the Home Office of the 
British Government to consider the training of 
welfare supervisors, specifies the following subjects 
and offers a general statement as to the present 
conception of social study—or perhaps to state it 
more cautiously, the present conception of social 
study when conceived in an enlightened way. 
Although the authors of the report had in mind the 
vocational as well as the foundation studies, and 
were thus envisaging the whole curriculum and not 
merely the prerequisites, their general statement 
is In point here. 

The subjects as specified are as follows: 
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(a) An historical account of the origin of existing social 
and economic conditions, with particular stress on 
the more recent stages of their evolution. 

(b) A description of present-day social and economic life. 

(c) The analysis of economic facts, together with an intro- 
duction to methods of investigation. 

(d) The discussion of the principles and methods of social 
administration, including industrial law, the func- 
tions and organs of local government, and the work- 
ing of voluntary agencies. 

(e) A philosophical statement and examination of social 
principles, aims and ideals. 


The general statement as to the conception and 
aim of social study is: 


Social Study, as it is now conceived, requires that each of 
the subjects of instruction shall be treated with continual 
reference to actual social life and its difficulties. For the 
whole aim in Social Study is to educate the citizen’s under- 
standing of the social life of which he is a part; to train and 
test his judgment in dealing with its complexities—for the 
good of his neighbor as of himself; to furnish him with a back- 
ground of fact and ideal which shall throw light on all his 
practice as an administrator; to increase his power of dealing 
with people and their present difficulties; and to inspire him 
with faith in the value of his efforts. 


The precise length of time that should be given 
to these foundation subjects will necessarily vary 
somewhat in detail, depending in part upon the 
organization of instruction in the numerous in- 
stitutions in which this preparation will necessarily 
be made. The precise amount of time given to 
each is less important than the point of view. 

The question whether foundation sciences should 
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be taught without any reference to the vocations 
for which they are a necessary preparation is one 
of wide application concerning which there is no 
general consensus of opinion. Some of the fields 
in which it has been most definitely raised are (1) 
the teaching of mathematics, physics, and chemistry 
with relation to vocational work in engineering; 
(2) the teaching of physics, chemistry, and biology 
with reference to vocational work in medicine; 
(3) the teaching of history and political science, as 
preparation for law; (4) the teaching of economics 
as preparation for schools of business; (5) the 
teaching of psychology with reference to a pro- 
fessional study of education. 

Under (1) there has been considerable introduc- 
tion into the subject matter of these courses in 
pure science of problems taken from the techno- 
logical field. The California Institute of Tech- 
nology under the direction of Professor Millikan 
has undertaken special studies in possible co-ordi- 
nation. Under (2) the subjects of physics and 
chemistry are not so much influenced as is biology. 
Certain subjects in this broad field, such as human 
physiology, embryology, human anatomy, bacteri- 
ology, are undoubtedly taught with reference to 
the fact that the overwhelming number of students 
pursuing these sciences are taking them as a pre- 
paration to medicine. (3) The influence of law 
upon the teaching of history shows itself probably 
in increased emphasis upon constitutional and 
political history. (4) The reaction of schools of 
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business upon economics has perhaps been in the 
direction of the addition of specific courses in 
banking, in labor problems, and in accounting 
rather than in the fundamental method of ap- 
proach. (5) In education the disappointment and 
disillusionment experienced by teachers who had 
been led to expect much from the study of psychol- 
ogy and later came to believe that they had been 
given a stone in the form of a description of the 
nervous system when they looked for some more 
nutritious study of human behavior, have been 
met measurably by a development of educational 
psychology with its studies of the growth of the 
child’s mind and of the learning process. Is there 
any lesson to be drawn from these various fields for 
the foundation subjects of our field? 

As yet the number of students who are definitely 
preparing for social work is not so large in most in- 
stitutions as to make any clear demand upon the 
departments of history, political science, or biology, 
or perhaps of economics unless economics is closely 
associated with other of the social sciences in 
its departmental point of view and organization. 
Psychology and sociology are likely to be more 
definitely aware of future needs of their students 
who propose to enter the field of social work. 
What would seem important to all the social 
science studies is that, as phrased by the British 
committee, “each of the subjects of instruction 
shall be treated with continual reference to actual 
social life and its difficulties.”” In particular it 
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would seem to be the task of sociology to throw 
light upon the interrelation between individual 
and group or class, and thus to prepare the stu- 
dent for better understanding of various complex 
forces playing upon the individual; of the factors 
which go to make up society; of the things to be 
reckoned with in considering how the individual 
may be adjusted to his social environment; and 
conversely how the social environment may be 
changed to meet better the needs of the individual. 

The situation with reference to psychology is 
perhaps more difficult. Reaction from the older 
introspective psychology took at first a rather 
blind plunge in the general direction of the anat- 
omy and physiology of the nervous system in 
some cases, and in others of an attempt to analyze 
out more rigorously the constituent mental ele- 
ments. Whatever the ultimate value of the results 
of this reaction, they were of little immediate aid 
to the student of education, to the parent, or to 
the person desirous of understanding and influ- 
encing individual character or public opinion. 
More recent tendencies toward studying human 
behavior, toward discriminating individual differ- 
ences between persons both as regards native 
endowment and subsequent development, toward 
understanding the influence of the emotional life 
upon our imagery and character whether this be 
expressed in terms of Freudian wish or of various 
“drives,” and toward mental measurements and 
tests—all these have in them great promise; but 
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they are as yet very imperfectly worked out, so 
that for the beginner they are likely not to be in- 
troduced or else to be presented somewhat out of 
perspective. The social psychology which should 
accompany these studies of the individual is per- 
haps still more backward. There is decidedly 
room for a treatment of the subject more helpful 
to the social worker. If the social worker were the 
only one to profit by such a treatment it is per- 
haps doubtful whether the demand would be felt 
strongly enough to call out a response, but a treat- 
ment of human nature in more concrete fashion 
with the tools of modern analysis would be wel- 
comed by intelligent parents, by teachers, and by 
many others as well as by social workers. 

The philosophy which should find a place in the 
prerequisites is elementary ethics. What is neces- 
sary here is first of all an understanding of the 
actual moral standards of the community and of 
the various groups and individuals in the com- 
munity. There is no possibility of getting into 
hopeful relations where a moral issue is involved 
unless one can first of all get the other man’s point 
of view. In the next place, to learn something of 
the method of all great moralists from Socrates 
down, namely, of patient and sympathetic inquiry 
into. the full meaning of what we do; and finally, 
some survey of the moral aspects of present soci- 
ety which are involved in any adequate account 
of social problems. A more advanced study of 
political and social philosophy may well form a 
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part of the professional course. Whether it be 
taught under this name or not the social worker 
will need a philosophy of life and society to enable 
him to look for the forest as well as the trees, to 
view in proper perspective the different values 
which urge their claims, to see life steadily and see 
it whole. 
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1. PRACTICAL VERSUS THEORETICAL EMPHASIS; 
CENTRAL AND BORDER FIELDS 
HE curricula in schools for social work at 
| the present time fall broadly into two types, 
with various intermediate gradations. On 
the one hand are the curricula which have been or- 
ganized with direct reference to specific needs in 
the fields for which students are preparing; on the 
other hand are the curricula which are wholly or 
largely a grouping or aggregation of courses from 
various already existing departments that were 
originally planned and developed for departmental 
or other similar reasons, such as the development of 
a theoretical field. Intermediate between these two 
extremes are what may fairly be called organiza- 
tions rather than aggregations of courses, in which 
there is a fairly successful effort to mapout a scheme 
covering the fundamental sciences on the one hand, 
and the important lines of social work on the other. 
The origin of the first type of courses is obvious. 
In a school such as, for example, the Pennsyl- 
vania School, which has always been in close 
touch with the various social agencies of the city 
and which has drawn upon these agencies very 
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largely for its staff, it has been natural to shape a 
curriculum that would lead normally into these 
various fields of service. As typical both of such 
a direct influence from practical fields and of a 
highly specialized subdivision of the curriculum, 
we may note the ten departments of the Pennsyl- 
vania School: family work, child welfare, educa- 
tional and vocational guidance, social work 1n hos- 
pitals, psychiatric social work, community organi- 
zation and recreation, social investigation, public 
health nursing, civic research, and employment 
management. As another example, the New York 
School of Social Work announces five main depart- 
ments: social case work, industry, social research, 
community organization, criminology. The De- 
partment of social case work includes vocational 
courses in family case work, child welfare, psy- 
chiatric social work, and medical social service. 
Courses in administration of social agencies are 
also offered which are not placed under any spe- 
cific department heading. Other schools which do 
not attempt to cover so many specific fields are 
no less clearly vocational in the shaping of their 
curricula. Smith College, for example, empha- 
sizes psychiatric social work and medical social 
work. Bryn Mawr emphasizes industrial super- 
vision and employment management, while offer- 
ing also programs in other fields. The extreme 
case of organization for a single vocational purpose 
would be the New School of Social Research, which 


would probably not wish to consider itself a profes- 
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sional school of social work, although social re- 
search is frequently found as a department in the 
schools of social work. The Bureau of Personnel 
Administration would likewise hardly call itself a 
school of social work, but it is interesting to note 
that its purpose is closely akin to that of the 
courses in employment management in certain 
schools of social work. 

Examples of curricula formed by grouping 
courses which had been previously offered as de- 
partmental courses in sociology, economics, govern- 
ment, psychology, and the like, are found in a 
large number of universities or colleges. In some 
instances they are frankly provisional and intended 
as a first step toward a clear recognition of the 
vocational point of view. In other cases they very 
likely represent the extent to which the institution 
is likely to develop its work in this field. 

Looking at the curricula with reference to the 
degree to which they emphasize the vocational on 
the one hand, or the more academic on the other, 
it is doubtless fair to point out that in all the better 
institutions this is a difference of emphasis rather 
than an absolute division. Vocational courses are 
frequently preceded or accompanied by certain 
more general surveys of individual and social life; 
on the other hand, many of the more academic 
courses have a strong infusion from the practical 
side, either through actual contact of the class 
with practical problems or by indirect contact 


with them through the interests of the teacher. 
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None the less, there is a very real difference in 
emphasis. 

The defects, for genuine professional training, of 
a mere aggregation of academic courses are perhaps 
sufficiently clear without elaborating the obvious. 
Agencies would hesitate to entrust with much 
responsibility applicants from institutions where 
the work was of this kind only, and would very 
likely class them almost with college graduates 
who had not had any professional training. It 
may, however, be said that even these candidates 
would be scarcely worse off than a considerable 
portion of the college teachers of the country who 
begin their work as college teachers without any 
previous practical experience, and without any 
training in the art of their future profession as 
distinguished from knowledge of subject matter. 

The defects in the more definitely practical 
curriculum are not so glaring. They will reveal 
themselves, if at all, in the long run and in the 
large, rather than in the immediate unfitness of 
the student for beginning work. If we think of 
social workers as helping individuals, or adminis- 
tering institutions or social agencies, the practical 
and vocational courses meet the more immediate 
and pressing needs. If we think, however, of so- 
cial workers as discovering the causes of social ills 
and as envisaging a better society and devising 
the constructive measures necessary to bring about 
social improvements and, finally, as commanding 


public confidence in the wisdom and desirability 
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of proposed changes, it is evident that we cannot 
be content with any set of vocational courses un- 
less these rest upon the broadest scientific founda- 
tions, and are themselves conducted in what may 
properly be called a philosophic as well as a profes- 
sional spirit. 

It is instructive from this latter point of view 
to consider the situation in both law and medicine, 
which have had their sharply: defined vocational 
curricula, and which have, with rather rare ex- 
ceptions, turned out a profession of limited range 
from both the scientific and the more broadly 
human point of view. Replying to a stricture 
upon sociological jurisprudence as contrasted with 
the practical teaching of law, Professor Roscoe 
Pound points out that during the past generation, 
in which the prevailing emphasis has been practi- 
cal, the legal profession has become so distrusted 
by the community that great areas of what should 
be the field of law have been, and are now being 
handed over to administration. Industrial com- 
missions, agricultural commissions, parole and pro- 
bation commissions, boards of engineers, boards 
of arbitrators, are being given tasks which were 
formerly regarded as the appropriate problems for 
the courts. ‘As to new problems such as indus- 
trial disputes, no one thinks of referring them to 
judicial cognizance.”’ Nor is this all. A narrowly 
trained bench is in part responsible for the decisions 
which have excited such widespread resentment 
against the courts. 
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When a conscientious but narrowly trained bench delivers 
narrow pronouncements that write the word ‘‘can’t”’ over 
every clause of our constitutions, state and national, we begin 
to doubt the wisdom of the founders and experiment with 
political nostrums rather than try the dangerous expedient 
of insuring that only competent and thoroughly trained law- 
yers enter the profession that leads to the bench. 


Now the danger from a narrowly practical 
training in social work may not be precisely like 
that which has deprived the law of so much of its 
proper field, and yet it is not difficult to imagine 
a somewhat similar possibility. To whom shall 
the public look for an authoritative voice upon 
social problems? ‘The professional social worker 
cannot expect that skill in the technique of social 
service will in itself entitle him to utter such a 
voice any more than expertness in the law is suffi- 
cient to win public confidence on the larger issues 
of justice. For social problems, like problems of 
justice, involve ultimate ends and values, and no 
expertness as to means is a guarantee of just and 
true perspective for these. The public is as yet 
inclined to be hesitant as to the authority of the 
social worker. And in a democracy, discounting 
the contempt which comes from ignorance and 
the hostility which comes from prejudice, one 
must after all take account of the opinion of the 
common man, which does not always attempt to 
meet the professional upon his own field, but 
passes a more effective judgment by leaving at 


one side the profession which is failing to meet 
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the total situation, and by resorting to other 
methods, frequently crude and _ ill-considered, 
which nevertheless offer some promise of meeting 
a felt need. To prevent undue narrowing of out- 
look by keeping contact with the world of ideas 
on the one hand, and with the great mysterious 
currents of human life and progress on the other, 
is an ever-present need. 

Looking at the curricula of various schools with 
a view to the subjects taught, it is evident that 
there are certain subjects taught in practically all 
the schools, and that there is a fringe of the border 
subjects corresponding roughly to the border fields 
described in Part I of this report. These border 
subjects appear, some of them in one school, some 
of them in another. The subjects found in practi- 
cally all schools (except the schools noted under 
Class B in our division of schools, namely, profes- 
sional schools intended primarily for other profes- 
sions than that of social work) are family case 
work, child welfare, community service, including 
recreation, industrial work, social research. The 
following are also found in a large number: crimi- 
nology, administration, public health, rural social 
service, Americanization or work with immigrants. 
Those offered in relatively few schools are: medical 
social work, psychiatric social work, social aspects 
of education and vocational guidance, problems 
relating to the Negro, civic research. 

The schools under Class B naturally center on 


the special subject of their field, such as municipal 
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administration, personnel management, home eco- 
nomics for the home demonstrator in rural work, 
work of the secretaries and leaders of boys’ and 
girls’ clubs in the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion and the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion. 

As regards the more specific courses which would 
be included under such general titles as those just 
named, we should find little difference in funda- 
mentals, although in some of the schools there are 
provisions for more elementary and more advanced 
courses in family work, and in some cases consider- 
able subdivision, as, for example, under child 
welfare one institution offers (1) dependent and 
delinquent children; (2) special handicaps of chil- 
dren other than dependency and delinquency; (3) 
child welfare; (4) administration in child welfare 
agencies; (5) boarding and placing out; (6) juvenile 
delinquency, neglect, and truancy; (7) child welfare 
in rural communities; (8) child welfare in institu- 
tions. As an example of an opposite extreme, one 
institution offers a training course in family work 
which extends through twenty-one months, and 
includes under this one title whatever in the way 
of subject matter and practical training it is deemed 
wise to have these students take during this whole 
period. 

It is probably advisable that there should be 
a considerable amount of variety in programs of 
different schools. It would be premature at the 
present time to attempt any hard and fast state- 
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ment as to what should and what should not be 
included in the curriculum of a school of social 
work. The better schools are at work upon this 
question, and by experiment and conference are 
likely to make steady progress. It is of course 
the schools themselves, in co-operation with active 
and thoughtful practitioners on the one hand, and 
with advancing scholarship and education in all 
lines on the other, that must work out the answer. 
The main considerations that are likely to govern 
have been canvassed to some extent in Part J, in 
the discussion of the border fields of social work. 
The principle there suggested as likely to deter- 
mine in the long run whether the schools of social 
work should undertake instruction in the border 
fields was this: It 1s probably unwise to attempt 
instruction in those fields in which a very long 
period of technical preparation in other lines than 
the social sciences 1s a necessary prerequisite. 
This would apply to the training of a public health 
physician. If schools for nursing were properly 
developed, the same principle would seem to apply 
there, although for the present it is probable that 
certain schools of social service will continue to 
give courses of training for public health nurses. 
Municipal and state administration might well, 
it would seem, be taught either in a school of social 
work or in a closely related organization, particu- 
larly if the institution were a university. But as 
yet not much has been done in this direction, and 


apparently the technical schools for municipal 
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administration are more successful in securing 
students. 

The subject of rural economics or rural social 
work is very generally in the program but, as 
already intimated in an earlier section of the 
report, it is at least questionable whether any 
school located in the city can deal adequately with 
this subject unless both instructor and students 
have had practical knowledge of the rural situa- 
tion and of rural psychology. 

One specific query is suggested by a survey of 
existing curricula. In dealing with the underlying 
problems, both of causation and of prevention or 
treatment, should not the study of population 
questions receive additional attention side by side 
with the study of institutions? Justice Holmes 
believes 
that the wholesale social regeneration which so many now 
seem to expect, if it can be helped by conscious, co-ordinated 
human effort, cannot be affected appreciably by tinkering 


with the institution of property, but only by taking in hand 
life and trying to build up a race. 


It may be that this looks too far ahead for our 
present scientific equipment and for our under- 
standing of human motives. But there are indica- 
tions that we shall be forced to give at least as 
much attention to this more fundamental and 
difficult aspect of the situation as we now give to 
repairing the consequences of bad matings. 

It is also a question if what is now known as 
psychiatry will not in a somewhat different form 
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come to be introduced as part of the equipment 
of all those who deal with the dependent and de- 
linquent. More pronounced cases of defect, per- 
version, or aberration will no doubt need the 
special attention of the expert, as 1s the case with 
acute bodily diseases. But for dealing with the 
discouraged, the morbid, the too-easily influenced 
by the gang, and various other common types of 
difficult cases, much is now available in the con- 
ceptions of mental hygiene for the worker who has 
had previous grounding in psychology. 


2a eENG UHV ORSDH Ey COURSENObeS TUBBY 


Some of the considerations which enter into the 
determination of the length of professional study 
have already been noted in the discussion of the 
question whether the work should be graduate or 
undergraduate, or in part graduate and in part 
undergraduate. If the work 1s conducted as a part 
of the undergraduate course the general organiza- 
tion of the institution 1s likely to fix the length of 
the professional course in preparation for social 
work. This would mean in most cases that two 
years—the third and fourth—of the college course 
would be allotted to preparation for social work as 
they are now to the more distinctly professional 
work in engineering, preparation for business, and 
for agriculture. The content and method of these 
two years would of course differ from the content 
and method of courses in an exclusively graduate 
school, although the titles might be the same. 
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This would be more strictly true if the graduate 
school were to rest upon two or three years’ work 
of undergraduate character definitely planned with 
reference to graduate professional work as is the 
case In some institutions. 

The question as to the length of the course is 
more in point when we consider the situation where 
the curriculum is that of a graduate school, 
whether connected with a university or a separate 
institution. At present one year is the general 
rule, the only exceptions being the New York 
School which has a two-year course and those 
institutions which offer work leading toan advanced 
degree. The question has two aspects: on the one 
hand, what is the real scope of education for social 
work and does this really call for a one-year course 
or for more than one year; on the other hand, are 
the financial and other allied factors of the present 
situation such that more than one year is not a 
practicable standard to set. 

Looking first at the question on its own merits, 
candid observers will probably agree that at the 
outset much uncertainty prevailed as to what 
should go into the course, and that in some cases 
more time was given to certain subjects or topics 
than need be given to them if there were adequate 
preparation on the part of the students and if the 
subject matter itself were in a more advanced 
stage of organization and selection. On the other 
hand, it has been the experience in other profes- 
sions that the growth of important material has 
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been so great as to press steadily upon the bounds 
which were earlier set. In medicine thirty years 
ago the medical curriculum, in some parts of the 
country at least, consisted of two sessions of medical 
lectures, each lasting four or five months. Even 
at that time the students sometimes repeated a 
given lecture course in two consecutive sessions 
because the lecturers had not enough“‘stuff’’avail- 
able to last through two sessions. In law the early 
preference was for a one-year course. It was not 
until after the Civil War that the two-year move- 
ment became general. Not until 1876 was a 
three-year course established as a regular require- 
ment for the bachelor of laws, although there had 
been earlier unsuccessful experiments and in some 
cases a third post-graduate year offered. At 
present three years is the accepted standard for 
the leading law schools. If we compare in a rough 
and ready fashion the subject matter to be mas- 
tered by a candidate for social work with the sub- 
ject matter of theology, medicine, or law, it would 
seem at first glance that the older professions have 
a far greater amount to be mastered, for in the 
past development of law and theology there is a 
great historical background which is not only of 
interest as information, but is of great value as 
embodying the reasoning powers of able minds and, 
therefore, as providing a training in exegesis, an- 
alysis, and reasoning for the tyro. Medicine does 
not have this historical body of doctrine as an 
essential part of its training, but on the other hand 
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it has a great number of relatively distinct bodies 
of information with considerable differences in 
the techniques of their experimentation and pro- 
cedure. Some of these sciences are largely obser- 
vational, some experimental, and there is a dif- 
ference in procedure between medicine and surgery. 
The four years of academic work followed by the 
one year of interneship are crowded and, even at 
that, little time is afforded for research in any of 
the subjects to which the medical student 1s in- 
troduced. 

If we compare the field of social study with law 
and theology, we are at once confronted by the 
question whether we expect to educate people 
who will take their profession as seriously as those 
who expect to rise in the other professions. If we 
consider it chiefly as an art and a technique, then 
it may not be regarded as fundamental to under- 
stand the Greek theory of a well-balanced society 
and well-ordered life. We may indeed refer Mr. 
A. to the tuberculosis sanitarlum and Mrs. A. to 
the legal aid society, Johnny to the probation 
officer, and Mary to the vocational scholarship 
committee, without any very deep-going acquain- 
tance with problems of public health or of juris- 
prudence or of character formation or of public 
education. But if the larger problems of society 
are to receive attention, and if we need in social 
work not merely persons qualified to carry on the 
existing huge number of institutions, but also the 
scientist and statesman who shall be able to de- 
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serve and command public confidence because of 
trained intelligence and a large view of tendencies 
and underlying forces, then we are not likely to 
find one year of graduate work sufficient. Broadly 
speaking, it may be said that the more competent 
the student the more worth-while it is for him to 
take at least two years of genuine graduate work, 
and in schools connected with universities a few 
who are especially fitted for research or for social 
engineering should be encouraged to add the third 
year which is ordinarily needed for the doctor’s de- 
gree, although this does not imply that a third year 
of that work (except for the research typeof student) 
should take the form now considered appropriate 
for the degree of doctor of philosophy. This degree 
has been intended to serve as the appropriate 
recognition of that type of ability and attainment 
which can be evidenced peculiarly by a disserta- 
tion “‘evincing the power of independent investiga- 
tion and forming an actual contribution to existing 
knowledge.’ To make independent investigation 
and add to existing knowledge is one great func- 
tion—many would say the supreme function—of 
a university. But it is not the only function of a 
professional school. Even the graduate school of 
a faculty of arts or science 1s not solely devoted to 
research, for it has also the function of preparing 
teachers for our colleges and the better high 
schools. To make the degree of doctor of philos- 
ophy a prerequisite for a teaching position in 
our colleges is to put pressure upon all would-be 
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candidates for such positions to seek this degree, 
whether they have ability and love for research or 
not. It isa common remark that many such doc- 
tors never publish again. They may have decided 
ability as teachers or administrators. William 
James pointed out forcibly the ill effect of re- 
quiring such persons to attempt a type of achieve- 
ment neither within their powers nor best suited 
to prepare them for their future tasks. The case 
in a professional graduate school for social work 
is similar. Just as in a university medical school 
or divinity school a few students will show fitness 
for investigation and should seek the degree of 
doctor of philosophy, whereas the majority will 
wisely direct their energies along other lines of 
professional study, so in a school of social work 
the minority will be of the research type; the 
majority will be of the practitioner, or adminis- 
trative, or engineer type. 


3. THE SINGLE CURRICULUM VERSUS SPECIAL- 
IZED CURRICULA 
Should there be one general course of training 
looking toward social work as a single profession, 
or should there be several distinct courses differ- 
entiated from the beginning looking toward work 
with children, with families, with recreation groups, 
with communities; or differently divided as med- 
ical workers, psychiatric workers, probation offi- 
cers, family visitors, and so forth? 


This question has a practical and also a theo- 
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retical aspect. The practical aspect is obvious. 
Nearly all the schools now engaged in caring for 
social work offer curricula with certain studies to 
be pursued by all or nearly all in common, and 
certain other specified groups of courses designed 
for the various special fields of social work as sug- 
gested above. Some schools concentrate upon a 
few well-marked types such as public health nurs- 
ing, psychiatric work, employment management; 
others include as many as seven or eight types, 
thus covering all the main divisions of the field. 
The worker who has taken one of these specialized 
curricula is likely to be better fitted for immediate 
service in this part of the field and there is grad- 
ually accumulating a body of material in such new 
fields as penal work, psychiatric work, employ- 
ment management, community organization, as 
may reasonably claim recognition. 

_ The theoretical argument for a rather sharp 
delimitation between the different lines of training 
is that the occupations are so diverse as to be 
really distinct in their scientific bases as well as in 
their techniques and guiding purposes; the single 
term “social work”’ as applied to all of them does 
not really signify any great similarity. To advise 
a destitute family is one thing; to conduct a city 
playground is another; to aid a rural community 
in studying its needs and methods of co-operation 
is another; to enlist widespread interest in hous- 
ing reform that shall make possible improved 
legislation and better architecture is another; to 
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conduct a reformatory or prison intelligently is 
another; to analyze the deeper causes of social dis- 
content is another. Nothing is gained by lump- 
ing these under one head. 

On the other side, it is argued that the general 
agreement to treat all these as in some sense social 
work has a real basis. The specific underlying 
science may indeed be sanitation for one, psychol- 
ogy for another, sociology for another, criminology 
and penology for another, economics for another; 
yet the social worker as such is not so much the 
technical expert in any of these fields as he is the 
person who is using a certain amount of the ele- 
ments of these various arts and sciences for a 
distinctive end. 

This argument as to the general purpose is 
reinforced by an analogy drawn from the other 
professions. Physicians may devote themselves 
after graduation to certain special fields of medi- 
cine, but they all take a course which leads to the 
single degree of M.D. It contributes to the 
standing of the profession in the community that it 
has this unity. The same is true in the profession 
of law; one student may devote more attention 
to certain subjects and another to other subjects, 
but all are fundamentally lawyers. Engineer- 
ing has not followed this precedent, but specifies 
its graduates as civil engineer, mechanical engineer, 
mining engineer, electrical engineer, sanitary 
engineer; nevertheless the status of the engineer 
is easily grasped by the public and essential pro- 
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fessional unity is maintained. If we wish to secure 
a single high standard for the education and esti- 
mation of the social worker, is it not desirable to 
aim at greater unity in education and standard, 
and to leave specialization as a matter of special 
training to be given in the different agencies in 
which the worker finds a place? 

A school which, like the New York School of 
Social Service, has a two-year curriculum may 
aim to combine the two ideas by devoting its first 
year toa common curriculum of fundamental stu- 
dies and the second year to a more specialized 
scheme of several curricula. 

A decision as between the opposing views set 
forth above will depend to a considerable extent 
upon the views as to the relative importance of 
education and training already noted. Those who 
believe in training rather than education as the 
peculiar task of the professional school would 
naturally favor making the work bear definitely 
upon the specific line which is to be followed later. 
Those who stress education would be likely to 
insist upon certain fundamentals. But we are not 
limited to a rigorous, “‘ezther general principles 
which shall educate, or specialized courses which 
fit each student for immediate service in the 
particular branch of the profession which is to be 
his life work.’’ A school may believe in thorough 
and fundamental work, but by limiting itself to 
two or three types of specialization may still 
achieve fairly thorough work. No exact basis for 
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estimating the extent to which social workers 
cross over from one field to another is at hand, 
but a considerable acquaintance with social 
workers leads me to think that as yet the boun- 
daries are easily crossed. Societies for organized 
charity have probably furnished workers more 
widely to other parts of the field because of the 
fact that in the past so large a proportion of social 
workers have begun with these societies. It 
seems probable that the solution which will grad- 
ually be found for this question will be given by 
the growth of the schools along lines previously 
discussed. That is, schools connected with colleges, 
or with universities which place the professional 
courses for social work in the undergraduate work, 
should undoubtedly give chief place to funda- 
mental principles and use special problems of chil- 
dren’s work, relief work, medical social service, 
community organization, and others rather as illus- 
trations of general principles and methods than 
as distinct fields. Undergraduates as a rule are 
seeking to discover their aptitudes rather than 
preparing to specialize. They need to explore the 
various aspects of the field in order to choose wisely 
what is best suited to their capacities and interest. 

In schools connected with universities in which 
the professional preparation for social work falls 
wholly or in part in the graduate division, the 
tendency is likely to be either in the line of em- 
phasizing a single organization of studies looking 


toward competence in research, or of building up 
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a fairly strong central nucleus of fundamental 
studies with a certain amount of electives. In 
schools not connected with universities but closely 
in touch with social agencies there is naturally 
stronger pressure to give training that will fit in 
easily and directly to the work of such agencies. 
For most workers of a type already discussed, 
namely, those who are somewhat mature and come 
into social work with a background of experience 
in some such field as teaching or nursing, the most 
useful course may be one of special training along 
lines in which they have already shown aptitude. 
' For the student just graduating from college who 
has promise of more than fair success, there 1s 
little doubt that a major emphasis upon principles, 
and upon the underlying causes of trouble, and a 
mastery so far as possible of the methods of the 
fundamental underlying sciences is the more 
promising course. Schools which wish to attract 
and hold the future leaders will wisely aim at this 
type of curriculum. At the same time schools 
which can furnish the trained worker for the every- 
day job that lasts week in and week out are no 
doubt doing useful work which, for the present at 
least, may well be sustained. To get too far away 
from the demands of the social agencies might 
lend further influence toward what is already too 
prevalent, the tendency of the agencies to take 
candidates with no professional training at all and 
depend on the apprenticeship system which is now 


obsolescent in the other professions. 
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The general comment that suggests itself to the 
writer from a somewhat careful study of the curric- 
ula of the schools is that at present they are better 
developed along lines of technique and special 
training for specific tasks, than along lines of a 
philosophic view of the social process and social 
problems. Perhaps this comment will be dis- 
counted as coming from a teacher of philosophy. 
I hasten to say that I do not have in mind courses 
which would necessarily be labeled ‘‘ Philosophy”’: 
much less do I have in mind the abstract treatment 
of concepts which has too often stood for phil- 
osophy, and for that matter, for economics, soci- 
ology, and political theory also. And it is quite 
natural for the social agency to value the beginner 
who can at once proceed along the most approved 
lines to make the ‘“‘first interview,” trace all the 
relatives near and remote, ascertain all that can be 
learned from employers, neighborhood, other social 
agencies, enter up the results accurately and in- 
telligibly on the proper records, propose the obvious 
treatment, and begin its application. But it is diffi- 
cult to maintain interest in details unless the larger 
significance of all social problems is appreciated. 
It is difficult to avoid depression and discourage- 
ment unless one can view our particular conditions 
in the perspective of history; it is difficult to enlist 
the highest type of ability for permanent service 
unless the broader problems are made prominent 
in the field of education. 
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toes CASES TUDYS METHOD 


TEACHER in a given field treads on peril- 
A ous ground if he attempts suggestions as to 
instruction in fields other than his own. 
And besides differences of subject matter there are 
differences in method due to the personality of the 
teacher. But certain methods common to several 
departments of instruction are now under consider- 
ation by teachers in the schools, and these invite 
comment. 

The so-called case study method is widely used 
in the courses on family and individual care which 
are usually entitled “family case work.” As is 
generally familiar, the particular term “‘case 
method”’ or case study method is borrowed from 
the law schools'and refers to the method introduced 
by Langdell, whereby the student derives his 
knowledge of the principles of common law by 
analyzing decisions of the courts rather than from 
textbooks in which these principles are stated in 

1 Miss Mary Richmond informs me that the term came into social 
work training from medical rather than from legal instruction. In 
any case, discussion as to its pedagogical value has been especially 


active in the legal field, and the questions raised are | think significant 
for the teacher. 
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systematic form, or from the lectures of an instruc- 
tor who either has himself made such analysis or 
has, perhaps, deduced his system of principles from 
supposedly a priori principles of justice. It is an- 
alogousincertain respects to thelaboratory method 
in natural science, in that both send the student to 
first-hand sources and both aim to train him in 
analysis and inference. 

There is, however, one important difference. 
In the use of the case study method in the law 
school the subject matter or source-material to 
which the student is directed is not a social situa- 
tion or an act of individual conduct which is to be 
analyzed, classified, examined as to its causes, and 
tested in its reactions to various modes of treat- 
ment. On the contrary, the subject matter is the 
judicial decision and the purpose is twofold: (1) 
to discover what the actual law is as found in its 
sources; (2) to train the student in the method of 
analysis and in the processes of judicial reasoning. 
It is evident that the first of these purposes is not 
present in the case of laboratory work, in the natural 
sciences, or at least if we say the object in both 
cases is to discover law it is a different meaning of 
law that we have in mind; it is in the one case to 
be gathered from the words of judges, in the other 
from the behavior of things. There is, however, a 
further specification to be made as to the aim of 
the case study method in law. In endeavoring to 
discover from decisions what the law actually 1s, 
Langdell and his followers have by no means con- 
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ceived all decisions to be equally authoritative. 
Their ideal of a science of law was that of certain 
fundamental principles expressed and developed 
in “‘leading cases,’”’ and it was their conception that 
the critical teacher would not hesitate to point out 
inconsistencies in judicial reasoning in order to 
present a more logical development of fundamental 
principles than many, at least, of the decisions 
themselves contain. 

The case study system in law has undoubtedly 
revolutionized the teaching of law in the better 
schools. Nevertheless, after a generation some of 
its most thorough disciples have begun to find it 
defective in very important points. While they be- 
lieve that it is undoubtedly sound in two funda- 
mental aspects, namely, in directing students to 
sources rather than to second-hand statements in 
textbooks, and further in training the student to 
analyze his materials and thus discover and him- 
self apply the processes of judicial reasoning, there 
are defects which have been variously stated by a 
series of critics among whom the more important 
which I have examined have been Professor Red- 
lich, Dean Wigmore,? Professor Kocourek,* and 
Alfred Z. Reed in his recent elaborate report for 

1 Redlich, Josef: The Common Law and the Case Method in 
American University Law Schools. Carnegie Foundation Bulletin 
No. 8, 1914. For full discussion of this report, see 15 Handbook of 


the Association of American Law Schools, 1915, pp. 77-118, or 4 
American Law School Review, 1916, pp. 91-113. 


2 Wigmore, J. H.: Nova Methodus Discendae Docendaeque Juris- 
prudentiae, Harvard Law Review, 1917, pp. 812-39. 


3 Kocourek, Albert: 8 California Law Review, 1920, p. 233. 
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the Carnegie Foundation, Training for the Public 
Profession of the Law. 

Professor Redlich’s criticism was that if limited 
to the case study method the student failed to get 
a view of law as a comprehensive system. He ad- 
vocated supplementing the case study method 
with an introductory survey and, at a later period 
in the course, with a broader and more philosophical 
interpretation of the principles in their relations 
than could be obtained by the study of case after 
case. More recent critics have called attention to 
the defects of this method with reference to 
training the student to conceive what may be 
called the creative functions of law, that is, law 
as a legislative process for grasping the needs of 
human society and framing the proper legislation 
to meet those needs. It is, as a matter of fact, 
through legislation that modern law aims to keep 
up with the advancing needs of society. Study of 
decisions is scarcely likely to impress the student 
with this function. In fact it is said to tend in the 
opposite direction, and to make the student sym- 
pathetic rather with the obstructive than with 
the constructive aspects of law. 

Mr. Reed, whose elaborate report, based on 
visits to 133 law schools and occupying several 
years in its preparation, is the latest contribution 
to the subject, names three conditions as essential 
to the successful working of the case method: 
First, a group of mature students, preferably 


college trained; second, that the students should 
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have time to study their cases in preparation for 
the class-room discussion; third, an efficient corps 
of teachers. 


I believe that while in the hands of a genuine scholar, 
skilled in the Socratic method, the case method is indubitably 
the best, in the hands of a mediocre man it is the very worst 
of all possible modes of instruction. 


Since the first two of these conditions are not 
fulfilled in the case of night schools which do not 
require college preparation, Mr. Reed believes that 
such schools would do better by using textbook and 
quiz. He believes that such schools have a legiti- 
mate function in training practitioners, although 
they cannot perform the function of educating pro- 
found lawyers. 

Ardent defenders, as well as sympathetic critics 
of the method, agree that it is somewhat of a cold 
plunge for the beginner, and that frequently it 
is only at about the close of the first year that 
the student begins really to grasp the underlying 
principles in their relations to each other, so that 
he is able to see the forest above the trees. 

I have given considerable space to these dis- 
cussions of the case study method as used in law 
schools, not because the problems of instruction 
in family or child care are precisely similar, but 
because there are sufficient similarities to make it 
well worth while for every teacher who employs 
the case study method to read carefully for himself 


the pertinent discussions. There are also at pres- 
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ent certain special difficulties which the teachers 
in the schools of social service themselves feel. 
Beginning with the latter, there is general com- 
plaint of the lack of sufficient source material in 
form which is most desirable for critical teaching, 
and which can be placed in the hands of all 
students. Certain case material has been supplied 
in a limited number of copies and with restrictions 
as to its use. The lack of a large number of cases 
for comparative treatment leads almost inevitably 
to the spending of undue time upon one case. 
Inability to place a large number of cases in the 
hands of students for previous study robs the 
method of much of its efficiency as a training in 
independent, careful, and rapid analysis. A need 
so generally felt is almost certain to be met at no 
distant date. Publication of such materials is an 
illustration of what has been previously referred to 
as one of the two great functions of the professional 
school; namely, raising the standard of the pro- 
fession through research and publication. 
Comparing the more general features of the 
case study method with the points brought out 
in the discussions of that method in its application 
to the study of law, certain comments suggest 
themselves. The fact that the subject matter in 
the law school is a decision, whereas in the school 
for social work it is a diagnosis and treatment, 
should make it even more natural in the latter 
case than in the former to view the subject matter 


critically. In the case of decisions we are, after all, 
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in the presence of an authority. Later decisions 
will to a great extent be governed by the decisions 
in the leading cases studied. The student is then 
not merely observing how judges have reasoned; 
he is studying an authority which in great measure 
prescribes how his own future case will be decided. 
But no one, so far as I know, would hold that the 
treatment of a case as set forth in the records of a 
charity organization is authoritative for the future 
of even that organization except, of course, in its 
provision for certain obvious and well-accepted de- 
tails. 

The central emphasis in the judicial decision is 
not so much on the total situation as on the logic 
of the judicial reasoning; in the social work case 
it is on the situation in all its aspects. The ques- 
tion in the legal case is not, Did the decision so 
deal with the situation as to lessen crime or pro- 
mote better industrial relations or safeguard demo- 
cratic institutions? but, What is the law as in- 
terpreted and applied in this decision by logical 
development from fundamental legal principles? 
In the social work case the decisive question is, 
Did the family visitor do the wisest thing? In 
order to do the wisest thing the visitor must un- 
doubtedly reason soundly, and the student’s at- 
tention will properly be directed to the question, 
How did the visitor reason? But a number of 
other factors enter into a wise decision which the 
judge is not always permitted to entertain— 
breadth of observation that all relevant facts may 
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be noted, sensitiveness to the imponderables, a 
perspective of human and social values. 

It is no doubt true that in many a judicial de- 
cision the social philosophy of the judge plays an 
important réle, although this may disclose itself in 
the principles which are assumed as a basis of the 
decision rather than in any open statement. In 
the social work case the social philosophy does 
not need to be concealed. In the hands of a com- 
petent teacher, there would seem to be no danger 
that the method would lead to an overemphasis of 
routine, provided a sufficient variety of cases were 
considered to impress the student with the com- 
plexity of human nature and the often unsuspected 
possibilities of response. In the hands of a less 
competent teacher, and with limited material, 
routine may appear to be the important thing. 

As regards the defect in the case method pointed 
out by Dean Wigmore, namely, that it does not 
teach the student to look upon law as a construc- 
tive process proceeding through legislation for the 
improvement of human society, I believe that the 
schools for social work may well consider its bearing 
upon their own problems. It raises the question 
which has confronted us at nearly every step in 
this inquiry: What are the schools aiming to do? 
Just as the more thoughtful students of the situa- 
tion in law challenge a system which produces 
principally practitioners who are ‘“‘client care- 
takers,”’ so in studying preparation for social work 
we must ask whether we are making it the princi- 
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pal, not to say exclusive, aim to train caretakers, or 
whether along with this important function the 
schools aim also to educate social statesmen and 
engineers. Or, to take the comparison from the 
medical profession, whether we aim to turn out 
nurses and physicians who can use the existing 
materia medica according to approved methods, 
or to educate also men and women to do the work 
of research into the causes of disease, and into 
constructive large-scale methods of prevention 
such as thus far have been put into operation in 
the case of only a very few contagious diseases. 
The bearing of the question upon the curriculum 
would obviously be, that side by side with courses 
in the treatment of unfortunate individuals or 
families there should also be courses dealing with 
the biological and social forces and processes which 
give rise to the conditions now existent, and with 
the possible resources for prevention and improve- 
ment. This need is not met by preliminary courses 
in the social sciences, important as these are. The 
problem is one rather of what to do, and this 
cannot be fully appreciated or constructively met 
until it has been actually faced in the cases which 
the student comes to know, both as discussed in 
the class room and as found in actual practice 
work. Doubtless here, as in medicine, we are still 
very limited in our grasp of the actual forces, on 
the one hand, and of genuinely scientific methods 
of dealing with them, on the other. We are still 
largely empirical; we are still far from the time 
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when a community can intelligently deal with it- 
self. Yet notable progress has been made. Sur- 
veys have directed attention to elements; methods 
of publicity are disclosing some of the factors in 
the formation of public sentiment; legislation is 
availing itself in some states at least of expert 
advice; we learned in war lessons of co-operation 
which are not likely to be wholly lost for purposes 
of peace; the enormous powers of science have 
been so impressively forced upon the attention of 
the world that we are not likely to fall back into 
quite that depreciation of the expert which has 
been so prevalent in American life. All these 
things ought to make, in the long run, for the 
possibility of what may well be called social en- 
gineering. As already stated, it is my conviction 
that only by emphasizing this side of social work 
as equally significant with the already well-es- 
tablished functions of caring for unfortunate and 
delinquent individuals and groups will our schools 
attract the strongest and best minds. 


2. FIELD WORK 

Probably no problem gives more practical 
difficulty to the institutions which are preparing 
for social work than the problem of field or practice 
work. For certain institutions the difficulty is one 
of securing opportunities. This applies particularly 
to institutions not located in or near large cities. 
For other institutions the difficulty is of so co-oper- 
ating with the various philanthropic agencies or 
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industrial concerns as to make the field work 
genuinely educational for the student and at the 
same time sufficiently worth-while to the agency or 
business, so that the presence of a student is not 
felt to be an undesirable burden rather than a 
source of help. 

The problem of developing sufficient opportuni- 
ties for practice work is not confined to schools for 
social service. Medical schools, law schools, and 
divinity schools have all felt it. Since courts are 
public, it is easy for law students to familiarize 
themselves with certain aspects of the practical 
side of their profession. In medicine, hospitals 
and medical schools have grown up largely in in- 
dependence of each other, and there has frequently 
been difficulty in making proper adjustments for 
co-operation. State universities not located in 
great cities have felt difficulty in securing clinical 
facilities. The University of Illinois, for example, 
has its medical school in Chicago, and the Uni- 
versity of Indiana has its medical department 
in Indianapolis. Cornell University conducts a 
medical school in New York City, although the 
earlier part of the course may be taken at Ithaca. 
Medical schools, however, have divided their 
work into approximately equal divisions. The 
first two years of the medical course deal with the 
underlying sciences, for which the institutions can 
provide laboratory equipment and materials. It 
is only with the courses of the second half of the 
curriculum that hospital facilities are necessary. 
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In social work, on the other hand, it is desirable 
that certain types of contacts should be made 
early, in order to give concreteness and significance 
to the class-room teaching. 

Institutions which aim to prepare their students 
for service in cities are greatly handicapped if they 
are themselves not located in large cities—unless 
it should prove that the somewhat radical experi- 
ment now being tried by the Smith College school 
is a satisfactory method of meeting this situation. 
Reserving this special experiment for a_ later 
paragraph, we raise the question whether institu- 
tions not located in large cities should not frankly 
recognize their situation in this respect by adopt- 
ing some such plans as the following: (a) They 
may take as their problems rural life and the ad- 
ministration of county and state protective, 
remedial, or custodial institutions or systems in 
other than great cities. For the rural problem 
they need rural field work. As previously sug- 
gested, it would probably be unwise for the student 
even of rural problems to miss entirely the training 
of a city school; but a city school is not likely to 
have the atmosphere in which country problems 
can be fully appreciated or sympathetically dealt 
with. It is indeed possible, considered as a rail- 
road or motor problem, to send students out into 
the country for field trips from a city school. But 
this is a very different thing from having the school 
itself so situated that the problems of the country 
are its problems. This is applicable to some ex- 
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tent when dealing in the country with the familiar 
city situations of illness, poverty, and ill-cared-for 
children, but far more when dealing with the 
broader question of the country community as a 
whole. As regards administration under state or 
county, conditions may not as yet in some states 
be favorable for developing this type of social work 
through professionally trained workers; but 1n other 
states there is already a demand created by legisla- 
tive provision for county welfare agents, juvenile 
court probation officers, or officers to administer 
aid to mothers, and there are indications that the 
demand for competent persons for a considerable 
range of state positions will steadily increase. 

(b) If institutions located in towns or smaller 
cities do not see their way to undertake rural or 
village field work, or practice work in connection 
with government service or in institutions not 
located in large cities, they may well limit their 
program to undergraduate work and advise their 
students to complete their study by graduate work 
in institutions which have facilities for field work. 
The important thing is that they should not give 
the impression that they are doing what they are 
not doing. 

The Smith College Training School for Social 
Work has a plan for its practice work which de- 
serves a special note. While it has not been in 
operation long enough to prove conclusively its 
value or its defects, it is at any rate an important 
experiment with a difficult problem. The work is 
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divided into three periods: a summer session of 
eight weeks at Smith College in which work is 
chiefly theoretical; a training period of nine 
months’ “‘practical instruction carried on in co- 
operation with hospitals and settlements” in a few 
large cities; and a concluding summer session at 
Smith College of eight weeks of advanced study 
during which a thesis 1s written on the basis of 
materials gathered during the preceding nine 
months, and a case discussion seminar is held 
based on the students’ experience. Those in 
charge of the school state that the governing 
motive in this arrangement was not primarily that 
of providing city field work for a school located in 
the country, but rather that of providing a more 
continuous period of practical work than 1s ordi- 
narily possible when this work is carried on con- 
jointly with the usual full course of class-room in- 
struction. They believe that the intensive op- 
portunity for class-room work is valuable; they 
emphasize the fact that the nine months’ period 
of practical work is not divorced from theoretical 
instruction, for their students are expected to 
follow a case work course of two hours a week 
throughout the nine months under the supervision 
of a member of the staff, to read an average of six 
hours a week from lists related to the courses of 
the first summer session, and to gather materials 
for a thesis to be completed during the second 
summer. There is an obvious difficulty in making 


arrangements for the supervision and direction of 
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the reading of the students and their course in 
case work in several different cities, so that there 
shall be the same closeness of relationship between 
this field work and the theoretical instruction 
which there would be if there were closer contact, 
and there is also a possible difficulty in maintain- 
ing the reading in the case of students who are 
supposed to be giving practically full time to the 
institutions with which they are working. This 
is merely to say that this plan has its own peculiar 
difficulties, just as others have theirs. But my 
own attitude toward it would be that of welcoming 
an experiment in a confessedly difficult problem. 
The students in their practical work have a more 
intensive and less extensive experience; they 
would not ordinarily come in contact with so 
many types of social agencies. On the other hand, 
they would secure that opportunity for entering 
thoroughly and responsibly into the life of an in- 
stitution or the treatment of a difficult case which 
it is hard to secure when the student gives only 
part time or a short block of time to practice work. 

Institutions located in large cities have no 
difficulty in finding opportunities for their students 
to engage in practice work through the various 
social agencies. But they have difficulties of their 
own. Many very efficient executives and super- 
visors of agencies are not especially fitted to super- 
vise the training of beginners, and many who 
might do this very efficiently do not have time 
which in justice to their other duties they can de- 
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vote to this purpose. Further, they do not feel 
that they can turn over difficult cases to beginners, 
and hence are tempted to employ them for rather 
routine or casual services which have no great 
educational value. Several of the schools are en- 
deavoring to meet the situation, either by special 
arrangements with certain supervisors who are in 
sympathy with the educational problem, or by an 
arrangement whereby the supervisor shall give the 
course in the school, or conversely a member of the 
staff of the school shall hold a position in the 
agency. The best medical schools are moving in 
the direction of such an effective joint organization 
or such directive control over hospital facilities as 
shall enable the medical staff to select for admission 
to the hospital those types of cases which are edu- 
cationally important, and to arrange for bedside 
clinical work with the educational motive as con- 
trolling. The Western Reserve School of Applied 
Social Sciences in its department of public health 
nursing has arranged to take the responsibility for 
a certain quarter of the city. But it cannot be 
said that as yet there is unanimity of opinion as 
to the best solution of this difficult problem. Some 
hold that it is desirable for the students to become 
acquainted with the point of view and the methods 
of agencies which are not controlled by schools. 
This seems to accord a position of superiority to 
the point of view and methods of agencies, as 
contrasted with those of the schools, which has 
very likely been justified in many cases in the past, 
but it may be questioned as a guide to the future. 
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At an earlier period a donor desiring to benefit 
the sick scarcely thought of any other method of 
securing this end than that of founding a hospital. 
A new epoch was opened when the Johns Hopkins 
hospital was organized under the same control as 
the medical school. Harvard and Columbia are 
developing in this way. The plans for the medical 
work at the University of Chicago include this ar- 
rangement. These hospitals care for the sick, but 
they also educate physicians and elevate the level 
of medical knowledge and practice. 

Similarly, donors seeking to relieve poverty, 
deal with difficult children, or benefit other types 
of disadvantaged persons have founded societies 
or contributed to societies already founded for 
this purpose. If such donors wish to contribute 
to prevention as well as to relief, if they wish to 
educate and train a profession so that we can know 
better how to deal with certain at least of the 
difficult types, is it not as desirable in the field of 
social work as in the medical field to place endow- 
ments for child welfare, immigrant Americaniza- 
tion, relief of certain groups or classes, under the 
control of schools or under the control of the same 
body which controls the schools? This means the 
co-operation in a far higher degree than at present 
of the three departments of efforts: (1) relief and 
aid to those who need it; (2) education and train- 
ing of those who are to administer this social 
service; (3) discovery of the causes of trouble and 
finding more effective ways of preventing or re- 
moving it. Is it not worth a trial? 
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gaged in the conduct of education and 

training for social work and also for those 
who are seeking to promote the best developments 
of this work is that of financial aid in the form of 
fellowships or scholarships. By ‘‘fellowship”’ is 
generally understood an appointment on the basis 
of exceptional promise and frequently of consider- 
able actual achievement as shown by an extended 
inquiry or a thoroughly critical examination of 
data in some field. A fellowship usually carries 
with it a considerable stipend. A ‘‘scholarship,”’ 
on the other hand, is quite likely to carry as a 
stipend an amount sufficient to pay tuition charges 
or a little more and does not ordinarily call for so 
advanced a degree of scholarship. The principle 
involved is not essentially different. The question 
is whether the schools should make it one of their 
aims to secure fellowship or scholarship funds in 
order to enable promising students to prepare for 
social work who otherwise would be unable to do 
so, and whether such expenditure of funds is a wise 
means of raising the standards of social work. In 
general, law, medicine, and engineering have no 
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such system; divinity schools and many graduate 
schools in arts, literature, and science have fellow- 
ships and scholarships. The reason is obvious. 
Law and medicine are supposed to pay a sufficient 
remuneration to attract students to those profes- 
sions and to justify the expenditure for three or 
four years of expensive education beyond the 
college courses; theology and teaching are not 
supposed to be sufficiently remunerative to enable 
the student to feel justified in borrowing money 
for the advance study which is required. There 
is perhaps a further uncertain element in the eco- 
nomic status of the families from which these vari- 
ous professions are recruited. There is little doubt 
that the rank of the two professions of law and 
medicine, and particularly of law, is high. Perhaps 
the status is not so high in the eyes of the commu- 
nity in general as that of a successful business man 
who can “employ” the professional man when he 
needs him. Nevertheless, law is closely related to 
government, and the sons of the well-to-do are 
likely to think of it as a desirable profession. It 
also has the advantage that it is a valuable train- 
ing for certain lines of business. Many heads of 
corporations have had legal training. On the other 
hand, very few from well-to-do families enter the 
ministry at the present time. The social status 
has changed since the day when the clergyman 
ranked equally with the man of authority in politi- 
cal life. 


With regard to the teaching profession in which 
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fellowships and scholarships have played a large 
part, the same two reasons hold as for the clergy. 
The social and economic status of the teacher is 
not in general such as to attract children of well-to- 
do families. This is notably true of the positions 
in the public schools, but even in the case of college 
and university teachers where positions might be re- 
garded as more honorable, the number of teachers 
who have independent means of support by in- 
herited property or by allotment from their parents 
is so small as to occasion notice where such mem- 
bers of the faculty are found. Perhaps this remark 
is more pertinent in the case of men than in that 
of women teachers, because until recently the 
professional opportunities for women have been 
decidedly limited and teaching has been more 
favorably regarded by daughters of well-to-do 
families than by sons. Yet the difference between 
sons and daughters in this respect is likely to be- 
come less. In the case of teachers for the public 
schools it is becoming increasingly difficult in the 
eastern states to find candidates in the older 
American stocks. Although salaries in the teach- 
ing profession, as shown in the monograph by W. 
Randolph Burgess entitled, Trends of School Costs, 
have steadily risen, and until 1915 had been rising 
more rapidly than the cost of living, they have, 
nevertheless, not been high enough to make it 
ordinarily possible for a student without indepen- 
dent means to borrow money for the expenses of 


1 Published by the Russell Sage Foundation in 1920. 
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the three years’ professional training beyond the 
college course unless he would forego the oppor- 
tunity of establishing a home for an indefinite 
period. 

In view of the two facts cited, namely, that 
young people of independent means do not or- 
dinarily enter the ministry or teaching, and that 
salaries in these professions are not high enough to 
pay for extended professional education, the public 
has found itself confronted with the alternative 
either of making such advanced education possible 
for the kinds of persons who are especially desir- 
able or of finding the supply of candidates for these 
professions reduced in numbers or in quality or in 
both. 

This does not mean that the system of fellow- 
ships and scholarships is free from objection. The 
most frequent and obvious objection is that in the 
long run the best way and the only satisfactory 
way to meet the pecuniary difficulty in profes- 
sions which are underpaid is by an increase of 
salary in these professions—not through grants of 
aid to students in preparation for these professions. 
For by granting aid to candidates we increase the 
supply and thereby tend to keep salaries low. A 
further objection is closely allied to the one just 
stated: the most capable and vigorous will find the 
way to enter the profession of their choice; grants of 
aid are not necessary in their case but will dilute 
the profession with persons of less capacity and 


vigor, and thus in the long run will tend to lower 
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salaries and lower the status of the profession in- 
stead of raising it. 

These criticisms are undoubtedly just if a system 
of aid is administered on a wrong basis; if, as has 
at times been the case, the system is administered 
with lax standards for the purpose of swelling the 
numbers of students at an institution where the 
facilities for instruction and study would not of 
themselves be a sufficient attraction. In other 
words, fellowships and scholarships are wasted or 
worse if they are used, not to raise the level of 
ability in a profession by making it possible for 
the right kinds of persons to enter it, but to aid 
institutions in their competition for students be- 
yond what the merits of the institutions deserve. 
The better institutions have recognized this evil 
and have taken means to protect both themselves 
and the profession of teaching by strict standards. 

It is also to be freely granted that in the long 
run the salary which can be counted upon through 
one’s working period is the main pecuniary con- 
sideration. If this is not adequate to maintain an 
unmarried person in the earlier years and to make 
possible the establishment of a home after a reason- 
able period, no pecuniary aid during the period of 
preparation will be of much importance. Such aid 
would only increase the “‘labor turnover”’ in the 
profession by bringing into it persons who will 
become dissatisfied and feel compelled to leave it 
later. 

Turning now to our specific question as to the 
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desirability of fellowships and scholarships in aid 
of those preparing for social work, we have to 
consider the following questions: (a) Is the pro- 
fession such as to render such aid desirable? (b) 
If such aid is desirable, under what conditions 
should it be administered in order that it may 
contribute to improvement in the standards and 
status of the profession rather than to the injury 
of the same? 

(a) Comparing the profession of social work 
with the two types of professions considered above, 
namely, those in which for the most part there is 
no system of fellowships and those in which there 
is, it is evident that social work is more closely 
related to the second type. As regards its social 
status, it is undoubtedly less fixed than that of 
the older professions. In one respect it might seem 
to involve less change of social position for a young 
woman of a well-to-do family to enter social work 
than to enter teaching, for women of wealth have 
frequently undertaken social work, and in partic- 
ular churches have impressed upon their wealthy 
members the duty of giving not merely money but 
some of their personal service in this field. There 
is also as compared with teaching a somewhat 
greater flexibility and opportunity for initiative. 
Another element not wholly negligible is that as 
compared with teaching there is opportunity to 
meet men and women of various walks of life and 
to consider the economic, social and civic problems 


of the day, whereas the woman teacher is usually 
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limited in her professional contacts to children 
and a very few others, and is less occupied with 
problems that are uppermost in the world at large. 
In the case of women a further consideration might 
justly be entitled to some weight. It is difficult 
for a woman in the teaching profession to have 
both a home and a professional career. Some 
school boards and institutions of higher learning 
definitely discriminate against married women as 
teachers, either because it is the belief that married 
women cannot bring adequate time and strength 
to their teaching or for the less creditable reason 
that jobs ought to be given only to those who have 
no other means of support. Owing perhaps to the 
fact that social work is fortunately not as yet so 
thoroughly institutionalized as is education, there 
is not, so far as I have been able to learn, the same 
discrimination against married women, and it is to 
be hoped that the policy, which in the profession 
of teaching tends to discourage the establishment 
of homes or to exclude from the professions per- 
sons who desire a home, may not make its way into 
the profession of social work. Certain kinds of 
social work are not easily compatible with home 
life, but with some flexibility in the length of the 
working day, such as is more easily possible in 
social work than in the school room, there would 
seem no reason for regarding social work and home 
life as mutually exclusive. 

In the case of men, social work must compete 


with a larger number of professions and other oc- 
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cupations. Aside from the question of salary 
which will be considered in the following para- 
graph, there are various factors which at present 
make the profession less attractive than some 
others. It has not the general prestige of close 
connection with government and affairs which 
attaches to law, nor the repute for scientific at- 
tainment which belongs to medicine, nor the estab- 
lished body of scientific material which underlies 
engineering, nor the combined esthetic and sci- 
entific appeal of architecture, nor the long-estab- 
lished position in the community which is held by 
the ministry, nor the opportunity for research 
and publication and for contact with human beings 
on their best side which is offered by the work of 
the teacher in its more favorable aspects. In 
general the types of men who would go into the 
ministry or teaching are more likely to be attracted 
toward social work and to make a success in it. 
The person who likes executive work purely as 
such and is highly successful in it, is likely to find 
such superior opportunities in the business field as 
to make it unlikely that he will remain perma- 
nently in social work. 

We come then to the pecuniary status, and ask 
whether this is such as to make the grant of aid to 
certain types of candidates desirable or not. It 
may be stated without discussion that the profes- 
sion of social work is never likely to compete in a 
purely pecuniary way with the business world, and 
perhaps not for a long time to come with either law 
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or medicine. There are undoubtedly demands for 
a high grade of equipment and intelligence, but in 
the nature of the case the results are so much less 
obvious than in certain lines of business that pay- 
mentcan hardly beexpected to be madecorrespond- 
ingly great. When the executive of a railway or 
manufacturing corporation can change annual defi- 
cit into annual surplus, when a lawyer can protect 
vast property interests, or a surgeon by an opera- 
tion can save a life, it is clear that no objection 
will be found in the way of liberal compensation. 
The wastes from poor teaching or inferior adminis- 
tration of public institutions and privately con- 
tributed relief and service are less easily measured 
and less striking. And perhaps there is a perma- 
nent truth in the doctrine of Plato that our “ guard- 
lans,’’ 1.e., our rulers, teachers, and religious lead- 
ers ought not to be allied with the property-owning 
class, but ought rather to be immediately depen- 
dent upon the public for their support. We no 
longer allow rulers or judges or soldiers to collect 
indefinite wealth through their positions, but re- 
strict them to salaries intended to give them sup- 
port but not property. But, on the other hand, 
the social worker, like the clergyman and the 
teacher, does need to be assured first of support 
and then of such opportunities for study and travel, 
for professional contacts and needed recreation, 
as to enable him to be a self-respecting member of 
the community with a scale of living equal to that 
in the groups with whom he needs to associate. 
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The conclusion is that neither the exceptional 
intrinsic attractiveness of the profession nor the 
salaries paid in it are likely to bring to the profes- 
sion all the recruits of able young men and women 
that it is desirable to obtain. 

It may further be remarked that young men or 
women just graduated from college are likely to 
have reached about the limit of their own or their 
family resources unless they come from more than 
ordinarily well-to-do families, and that even in this 
latter case they are likely to hesitate to make 
further demands. It is on the whole a wholesome 
attitude of mind which leads young men and 
women to desire to enter at once some self-sup- 
porting line of work. 

All the above considerations must be faced when 
we search for the best means of recruiting the 
profession. The general deductions are supported 
by actual facts. Very few young men at present 
are entering the field of social work, and the supply 
of well-qualified young women graduates of the 
colleges is much less than the needs of the various 
agencies. The number of desirable candidates is 
also less than the capacity of the schools of profes- 
sional education and training. 

(b) If, then, we assume for the moment that 
there are good reasons for aiding desirable candi- 
dates to study for the profession, provided aid can 
be administered under right conditions, let us con- 
sider what these conditions are. They may be 
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very briefly stated, as they are scarcely open to 
controversy. 

(1) Aid should be granted only to candidates of 
superior ability and promise as tested by a high 
standard of scholarship, initiative, and energy, 
with good health as an essential. In the case of 
college students at institutions of the better type 
it is not difficult to secure adequate data. In the 
case of students from institutions of less rigorous 
standards, personal evidence in the form of writ- 
ten papers or similar tests may be necessary. 

(2) Aid should be granted for study at only such 
institutions as offer proper facilities and equipment 
in staff of instruction, library, and opportunities 
for field work. Fellowships and scholarships to 
divert students from better to inferior institu- 
tions are misapplied. It should go without saying 
that “better’’ does not necessarily mean “‘larger,”’ 
and that “‘opportunities for field work” does not 
necessarily mean location in a great city, although 
the great demand at present is undoubtedly for 
urban rather than for rural workers. 

(3) Such aid should ordinarily be limited to 
graduate work; the bachelor of arts degree has in 
itself considerable economic and social value, and 
students are liable to set this as a goal in any case. 
The critical point is at the completion of the under- 
graduate course when the student is considering 
the possibility of further training. 

(4) The stipend should be sufficiently large to 
make it possible for the candidate to study without 
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constant financial worry, and without devoting. so 
large a proportion of time to outside work as to 
interfere with the main purpose of the professional 
study. 

(5) Where such aid is given by some social agency 
which expects a return in the form of part-time 
service, this service ought not to be merely routine 
but should contribute to the education and train- 
ing of the candidate. Distinction should be made 
between service that may be connected with a 
fellowship and service of a non-educational type. 
For example, a graduate student may earn money 
in various outside ways to help meet expenses; 
he may sing in a choir, or teach an evening class, 
or act as salesman on Saturday evenings, or work 
for a charitable agency. And ina similar way the 
social work agency may employ a student for any 
kind of work which that student can do, whether 
it is helpful to the student or not, provided the 
work is on a strictly commercial basis of so much 
pay for so much service at current market rates. 
A fellowship or scholarship, however, should not 
be confused with this type of work, since it should 
be granted only to a person of superior ability, 
and any service rendered in connection with it 
should not be regarded as a commercial equivalent 
of the scholarship. The purpose of the fellowship 
or scholarship is not to get work done, but to 
encourage desirable persons to enter the profession. 

The existing institutions seem to be able to 


provide for more students than are at present 
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enrolled. For the immediate future, therefore, 
the best means of improving the standards and 
equipment of those entering the profession would 
seem to lie not in the establishing of additional 
professional schools, but in (1) improving the staff 
and equipment of schools already established, and 
(2) offering fellowships and scholarships under 
rigorous standards in order to encourage the most 
able and promising young men and women to avail 
themselves of existing opportunities. 
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APPENDIX A 
SALARIES IN SOCIAL WORK 


LTHOUGH the subject of salaries does not fall within 
the scope of the main purpose of the study, it is believed 
that information as to (1) correlation between salaries 

and previous education, and (2) range of salaries in typical 
fields, will be of interest to those responsible for directing the 
work of schools of social work, to those concerned with re- 
cruiting the profession, and to those who are considering social 
work as their own future occupation. 

Salary is not an adequate criterion of the value of education 
and training. Nevertheless, salary is one method of measuring 
the value which is placed upon both general education and 
specific vocational training by administrative authorities, 
and since most persons who consider social work as a pro- 
fession have to be self-supporting, it is reasonable that they 
should wish to know what to expect. 


1. RANGE OF SALARIES IN RELATION TO PREVIOUS 
EDUCATION AND EXPERIENCE 

To discover what salaries are being paid in various fields 
of social work, and to find out what correlation obtains be- 
tween education, experience, and salary, a study was made of 
475 positions filled during the year 1920 through the National 
Social Workers’ Exchange! in New York City. Cards on file 
showed the previous education and training on the one hand, 
and previous experience on the other, of those who were 
appointed to these positions. It is probable that, since many - 
of these positions were in New York and vicinity, the median 
salary paid was somewhat higher than would be paid in similar 

1 Now the Vocational Bureau of the American Association of Social 
Workers. 
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positions elsewhere. It is unfortunate that the number of 
men was so small (47 out of 475) as to make statistical com- 
parisons concerning them less valuable than those concerning 
women. Attempts were made to compare the salaries in 
different fields of social work, as for example, the salaries ob- 
tained in social research, in family care, in public institutions. 
It was found, however, that the size of salaries depends not 
so much upon the type of work as upon the sex, education, 
and experience of the worker. 

Tables 1 and 2 show the most important facts as to the 
above 475 cases in condensed form. The precise grouping 
under “‘Years of experience’? was determined by the de- 
sirability (1) of making groups of such a size as would mini- 
mize the effect of exceptional cases or accidental circum- 
stances in one group as compared with another; and (2) of 
making such divisions as would correspond approximately to 
real differences in the value of experience. For the women, it 
is believed the result is fairly satisfactory in presenting a 
typical view of the situation; for the men, the result is less 
satisfactory because of the small number of cases represented. 
The small number of men is the reason for the difference in 
the division of years of experience in the two tables. There 
were enough women to make a division into four groups on 
the basis of length of experience. While a similar division for 
the men was found to be misleading, division into three groups 
seemed significant. 

As an example of the kind of fallacy that should be avoided, 
it may be remarked that comparison of salaries of all college 
graduates with salaries of all persons who had no college edu- 
cation appears only slightly favorable to the college graduates. 
An inspection of the years of experience of these two groups, 
however, shows that a far larger proportion of beginners is 
found in the college-graduate group; of the class with five 
years’ experience, on the other hand, the largest number is 
in the group with no college training. Table 1 shows in the 
college-graduate group for the women 41 beginners in com- 
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parison with 30 who had five or more years’ experience; and 

in the no-college-education class, 14 beginners in comparison 

with 52 who had five or more years’ experience. The only fair 
comparison, therefore, is between persons of equal length of 
experience. 

One point of importance is obviously not shown by these 
tables, namely, the types of positions filled, that is, whether 
executive, supervisory, or other. To a considerable extent, 
however, the differences in type of position correspond to the 
differences in education and experience of persons appointed. 
Exact data as to the range of salaries for different grades of 
positions in the important field of family case work are pre- 
sented in Tables 9 and 10, and may be compared with the 
figures here presented. 

In brief, Tables 1 and 2 indicate (subject to the reserva- 
tions already noted) that in this group of 475 persons, 

(1) the salary of the college graduate in social work begins 
at a higher point than that of the non-graduate, which is 

-in turn higher than that of the person with no college 

training; 

(2) this relative superiority is somewhat greater in the divi- 
sion of those having longest experience; 

(3) a similar initial advantage exists in the salary of the 
graduate over the non-graduate of schools of social work, 
and of both of these over the salaries of those who have 
had no training in a school for social work; 

(4) those who have had training in schools for social work are 
in an advantageous position in each of the divisions based 
on experience as compared with those who have had no 
such training, although the margin of advantage tends to 
decrease with length of experience. The reason for this 
is probably to be found in the fact that those who have 
had longest experience, and presumably receive corre- 
sponding recognition in salary, entered the field of social 
work prior to the establishment of professional schools 
of social work. 
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The relative advantages of college education and special 
training show more conspicuously in the case of the men than 
in that of the women, but as pointed out the figures for the 
men represent such small numbers that this difference can 
hardly be treated as important. So far as it can be trusted to 
indicate anything, it probably indicates that the value of 
education and special training is more generally recognized 
in appointments to executive positions, since it is well known 


TABLE 3.—ANNUAL SALARIES OF 475 PROFESSIONAL WORKERS 
IN SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS BY COLLEGE EDUCATION AND 


SEX, 1920 
College education 
Dean All workers 
iK 1 Non- 
nnual salary Graduate graduate 








Men! Women| Men|]Women|Men|Women|]Men|Women 








$600 to $7990 oO 2 oO I oO I oO 4 

800 to 999 oO Io Oo 8 Oo 8 Oo 26 
1,000 to 1,199 oO I4 oO 16 I 14 I 44 
I,200 to 1,399 oO 26 I 27 2 I5 3 68 
I,400 to 1,599 oO Ba oO 30 I 20 I 87 
1,600 to 1,999 oO 38 o 4I 4 34 4 113 
2,000 to 2,399 I II 2 23 I I5 4 49 
2,400 to 2,909 oO I 8 17 4 9 I2 27 
3,000 to 3,909 I 2 8 5 4 2 13 9 
4,000 to 4,999 oO oO 4 oO I oO 5 oO 
5,000 or more oO oO 4 I oO oO 4 I 

Total 2 TAI 27 169 18 118 AT 428 


that in social work a larger proportion of the men than of the 
women engaged in social work is found in executive positions. 

Table 3 is intended to present the salary data for these same 
475 cases in a different arrangement, primarily for the sake 
of comparison with somewhat similar data presented in Table 
4, which is reprinted from a study made by Edward T. Devine 
and Mary Van Kleeck in 1915.1. The latter study included 


1 Positions in Social Work, A Study of Salaries. . . . of Pro- 
fessional Workers in Unofficial Social Agencies in New York City. 
New York School of Philanthropy, 1916. 
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740 cases and presents a group of somewhat similar size. The 
salaries reported in Table 4 were for social workers in or near 
New York City, and hence are fairly comparable in this re- 
spect with those presented in Tables 1 and 2, and again in 
Table 3. 

Comparison of Tables 3 and 4 shows that the range of 
salaries made a decided advance during the five years which 
elapsed between the two studies. The largest groups among 


TABLE 4.—ANNUAL SALARIES OF 740 PROFESSIONAL WORKERS 
IN SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS, BY COLLEGE EDUCATION AND 


SEX, 19154 
College education 
arichute SNR eee iMG nickel PAL workers 
Annual sal Grad Non- 
ual Salary taduate graduate 





Men| Women| Men|Women|Men|Women|Men|]Women 


— | —— ————S.- |_ — | | | J | 





Less than $300 2 8 ss 2 Xe a 2 10 
$400 to 599 2 32 ale 13 I 4 3 49 
600 to 799 18 108 9 39 5 Ta 32 158 
800 to 999 6 79 7 39 I 9 r4.} (127 
I,000 to 1,199 i 46 4 32 I 5 6 83 
I,200 to 1,399 6 40 Io 35 3 12 19 93 
1,400 to 1,599 2 Io 4 21 ee 2 6 a3 
I,600 to 1,999 2 Io 5 8 i 2 8 20 
2,000 to 2,399 I 3 9 I I "7 Il II 
2,400 to 2,999 3 a I5 2 we 18 2 
3,000 to 3,909 I we 13 2 I 15 2 
4,000 to 4,999 2 ae 9 ae II 
5,000 or more = I 6 ae 6 rE 
Total 46 343 OI 194 14 G2 aS 589 


® Devine and Van Kleeck, Positions in Social Work, page 46. 


the women who were college graduates in 1915 are those be- 
tween $600 and $999. The largest group of women college 
graduates in the table for 1920 is that receiving from $1,600 
to $1,999. The median salary for the 428 women in Table 3 
is $1,578; the exact median for the women reported in Table 
4 is not stated, but it is approximately $922. Similarly the 
medians for the several education groups can be approximated 
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from the figures in Table 4, which permits comparison be- 
tween 1915 and 1920 salaries in the case of each group. These 
comparisons are made in Table 5. 


TABLE 5.—MEDIAN SALARIES IN EDUCATION GROUPS SHOWN IN 
TABLES 3 AND 4, BY SEX 


Men Women 


Education groups 


College graduates $2,289 | $3,310 | $1,025 | $1,620 
College non-graduates 1,000 2,400 1,080 1,600 
No college education 833 2,000 859 1,500 

All workers $1,395 | $2,591 $922 | $1,578 


a Represents only two men, each of whom had more than five 
years’ experience in social work. 


It is in point here to call attention to the consideration 
already referred to, that the large number of beginners among 
the college graduates studied in 1920 unduly reduces the me- 
dian salary for college graduates in this group. The justifica- 
tion for introducing Table 3 is solely for purposes of comparison 
with the corresponding figures of Table 4. The figures prob- 
ably do show the approximate increase in salaries for the 
groups specified; they should not be used to compare salaries 
in the three education groups. For this purpose the classifi- 
cation by education and by length of experience in Tables 1 
and 2 should be used. As has already been noted, the figures 
for men in the 1920 group represent only 47 individuals and 
are, therefore, not to be regarded as necessarily typical. It 
should also be noted that the salaries for 1920 are of newly 
placed workers and on this account they may be somewhat 
lower than the typical salaries for that year. 

Making all necessary reservations, it may fairly be said that 
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these figures indicate a general rise of salaries in social work 
between 1915 and 1920 of 50 per cent for the women and 
probably a greater increase for men. This increase compares 
not unfavorably, all things considered, with an increase of 61 
per cent, which was found to have taken place in teachers’ 
salaries from 1914 to 1920 in a study which included 359 
cities.4 

For comparison between salaries in social work and salaries 
of high school teachers, the figures in Table 6, quoted from this 
study,? are of interest. As indicating that the preparation of 


TABLE 6.—MEDIAN SALARIES OF HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS IN 
359 CITIES FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR IQI9Q~-20 


Men Women 
Teachers in junior high schools $1,504 $1,278 
Teachers in senior high schools 1,880 1,479 


the high school teacher is fairly comparable with that of the 
_ groups in social work represented in our preceding tables, it 
may be said that the median number of years of training be- 
yond the eighth grade received by teachers in the junior and 
senior high schools reported is as follows: in junior high 
schools: men, 6.86; women, 6.79; in senior high schools: 
men, 8.40; women, 8.43. Translated into academic terms, 
these figures would indicate that teachers in the junior high 
schools have carried their studies through high school, through 
two years of normal or college training, and in the case of more 
than three-quarters of them’ through an additional year of 
some kind of training. Teachers in the senior high schools 
would, according to these figures, have typically received the 
bachelor’s degree, and beyond this nearly half of them would 
have had an additional year of preparation. Teachers in the 
senior high schools would have had on the average a longer 


1 Teacher Situation—City Schools, Journal of National Education 
Association, January, 1921, Vol. X, p. 11. 


*1Did:,; De 12: 
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period of academic preparation than social workers in the 
groups studied. 

It is necessary to bear in mind that the salaries above re- 
ported for teachers are for cities throughout the United States, 
whereas the salaries given in Tables 1 to 4 above were chiefly 
for New York and vicinity. Moreover, salaries in social work 
increase rapidly with length of experience as compared with 
salaries of teachers. The median experience in the college 
graduate woman group in Table 1 is less than three years, 
while the median experience for teachers in senior high schools 
is probably more than three years. I have not been able to 
find comprehensive figures. upon this last point, but the Re- 
port of the Committee on Teachers’ Salaries and Cost of 
Living, issued by the National Education Association in 1913, 
presented information from five cities in different parts of 
the country which would indicate a much longer median ex- 
perience for high school teachers than the median for the group 
of social workers under consideration. 

It may therefore be fairly said that salaries in social work 
are similar on the whole to those in high schools in the case 
of women. In the case of men they are probably more 
analogous to salaries of executives in schools. 

This is not equivalent to saying that salaries in social work 
are adequate. Thoughtful students of the subject are very 
generally of the opinion that teachers’ salaries are too low. 
In both teaching and social work the presence of a large num- 
ber of poorly educated and relatively inexperienced persons 
in the ranks of the professions tends to depress the salary 
scale. It is a vicious circle. Low salaries keep competent 
and well-educated persons out of the profession; salaries are 
not raised largely because of the presence of the less compe- 
tent and less well-educated members of the profession. But 
there is no doubt that the extremely low salaries which have 
been paid in some instances should be replaced by a more 
adequate scale, and a general disposition to attempt this 
has been found in many organizations. 
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2. FURTHER DATA AS TO SALARIES, INCLUDING SAL- 
ARIES IN CHILD-CARING AGENCIES AND IN FAMILY 
CASE WORK SOCIETIES 

As salaries paid in Jewish social service in New York City 
were thought to be inadequate, a study of the situation was 
made in 1919 by a committee of those responsible for the 
support and direction of this service. As a result of this 
study it was recommended that an initial salary of $1,200 
should be paid to case workers and recreation workers for the 
first six months, and that promotion should be made each 
year until the salary of $2,000 was reached at the beginning of 
the sixth year. It was recommended that supervisors should 
be paid an initial salary of $1,700, and should reach $2,600 at 
the beginning of the sixth year. 

The Young Women’s Christian Association recommends a 
scale somewhat similar, beginning at a slightly higher point. 
The Young Men’s Christian Association recommends a scale 
ranging from $1,500 up, with a general average of $1,663 for 
beginners. 


TABLE '7.—AVERAGE ANNUAL SALARIES IN SELECTED CHILD- 
CARING AGENCIES AND INSTITUTIONS IN I9QI14 AND IN I9Q202 


Institutions for Juvenile Child-helping 
dependents reformatories agencies 
Ss rker 
Class of worke Per es Dee 
cent cent cent 
1914 | 1920] jn. | TOT4 | 1920] gn. | 1974 | 1920) Gn 
crease crease crease 


Superintendent /|$1,756|$2,212| 26 |$2,125|$2,726} 28 |$2,376/$3,084] 30 
Asst. or dist. su- 

perintendent T,00 70,2201. 13 1;285| 1,070) 31 1,234] 1,724] 40 
Visitors or case 


workers oe oe te ah A ve 790] 1,212] 53 
Parole or special 

officers he ae te 789] 1,148] 46 
Matron or head 

worker 5190 811] 56 607 884} 46 660 959] 60 
Teacher 538 821] 53 617| I,105| 79 380 750| 97 
Resident nurse 4605 708| 52 518 879] 70 340/505) 75 


‘ 


® From unpublished data collected by W. H. Slingerland, Department of 
Child-helping, Russell Sage Foundation. 
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Dr. W. H. Slingerland, of the Russell Sage Foundation, has 
recently made a study of salaries in child-caring agencies and 
institutions. As a part of this study, he has made a com- 
parison of salaries paid in 1914 and in 1920 by institutions for 


TABLE 8.—SALARIES OF OFFICIALS OF JUVENILE COURTS IN 
21 CITIES IN 1920 


Ci Presiding Chief Other 
ity be Te probation probation 
jues officer officers 
Chicago, III. $12,000 $3,300 $1,320 to $2,040 
New York, N. Y. 10,000 3,600 1,350 to 1,860 
Detroit, Mich. 9,000 3,000 1,400 to 2,500 
Philadelphia, Pa. 8,000 5,000 1,200 to 2,500 
Cincinnati, Ohio 8,0002 3,000 1,000 to 1,800 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 8,0002 3,000 1,080 to 1,440 
Los Angeles, Cal. 7,2002 | 2,400 to 2,700 1,260 to 1,500 
Minneapolis, Minn. 6,300 2,000 1,140 to. 1,380 
San Francisco, Cal. 6,0002 3,000 1,500 to 2,400 
Cleveland, Ohio 6,0002 3,000 1,000 to 1,800 
Louisville, Ky. 5,000 2,400 1,000 to 1,200 
Buffalo, N. Y. 5,000 1,740 1,500 
Norfolk, Va. 4,500 2,000 1,080 to 1,800 
St. Paul, Minn. 4,200 2,300 1,000 to. 1,300 
Boston, Mass. 4,000 2,200 1,500 to 1,980 
Denver, Colo. 4,000 1,800 to 2,500 1,500 to 1,620 
Indianapolis, Ind. 4,000 1,500 1,100 to 1,200 
Washington, D. C. 3,600 1,800 1,000 to 1,200 
Rochester, N. Y. 3,5002 1,800 1,100 
Richmond, Va. 3,000 1,800 1,800 
Baltimore, Md. 3,000 1,500 900 to 1,500 


a When amount of judge’s salary is unmarked, practically his whole 
time is given to juvenile court matters. When it is marked the 
information given indicates that some of the judge’s time is given to 
others matters, usually to psychopathic cases, those of adults con- 
tributing to juvenile delinquency, divorce cases, and the adoption of 
children. 


dependents, juvenile reformatories, and child-helping agencies, 
which shows an average per cent of advance from 1914 to 
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1920 of 43, 42, and 49, respectively. The figures given in his 
tables are arithmetic averages instead of medians, and in 
some cases they do not include maintenance, so that the re- 
sults cannot be directly compared with those for the groups 
presented in the preceding tables. Nevertheless, the selec- 
tion from Dr. Slingerland’s figures presented in Table 7 affords 
a view of the trend of salaries in a distinctive field. 

From other statistics collected by Dr. Slingerland, the 
salaries of officials of juvenile courts in representative cities, 
presented in Table 8, are selected as presenting information 
concerning an important type of public officials in the field 
of social service. 


TABLE 9.—SALARIES OF EXECUTIVES IN I24 FAMILY CASE 
WORK SOCIETIES AS OF APRIL I, I9Q2I 


Chief Assistant 


Salary ; chief 

executive Srecutive 
Over $5,000 3 Oo 
$5,000 5 oO 
4,000 and less than $5,000 4 I 
3,000 and less than 4,000 12 2 
2,500 and less than 3,000 2 
2,100 and less than 2,500 19 11 
2,000 16 7 
1,800 and less than 2,000 21 7 
1,500 and less than 1,800 19 13 
1,200 and less than 1,500 12 16 
goo and less than 1,200 5 10 
480 and less than 900 oO 7 
Total 124 76 


Tables 9 and to give salaries paid in family case work 
societies. They were obtained by the committee on salaries 
of the American Association for Organizing Family Social 
Work. They represent organizations from all parts of the 
country, and are based on salaries in force April 1, 1921. 
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They are presented here through the courtesy of the above 
committee, of which Veronica O. Wilder was secretary. 


TABLE I10.—MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM SALARIES OF DISTRICT 
SECRETARIES AND VISITORS REPORTED BY FAMILY CASE 
WORK SOCIETIES AS OF APRIL I, 1921 





District secretaries Visitors 
Maximum Minimum Maximum Minimum 

Number Number Number Number 

Salary | of socie-| Salary | of socie-| Salary | of socie-| Salary | of socie- 
ties ties ties ties 
$2,260 I $2,100 I $1,800 2 $1,800 I 
2,160 I I,800 2 I,740 I 1,600 I 
2,100 I 1,680 I 1,680 I I,500 3 
2,000 i I,650 I I,620 I I,400 I 
I,900 I 1,620 a 1,600 2 I,320 2 
1,800 8 I,500 a I,560 I 1,300 2 
1,600 I 1,440 I I,500 9 1,260 I 
I,560 I I,400 I I,440 a I,200 I2 
I,500 6 1,380 2 I,400 4 I,I40 3 
I,200 2 1,300 it I,380 3 1,080 8 
ee fe I,200 4 I,320 6 1,032 I 
I,300 2 I,020 4 
I,200 21 I,000 2 
I,140 3 960 Bg 
I,I00 2 900 14 
I,080 4 840 3 
I,020 I 780 5 
I,000 I 750 I 
900 7 720 9 
840 2 600 I 
720 2 480 I 
Total 23 Total 23 Total 78 Total 78 


Median, $1,800 Median, $1,500 | Median, $1,200 Median, $1,000 
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APPENDIX B 


ATTENDANCE AT INSTITUTIONS OFFERING 
PREPARATION FOR SOCIAL WORK 


HE two following tables relating to attendance at 
- various institutions offering preparation for social work 
have been prepared from reports submitted by the in- 
stitutions enumerated. Effort has been made to represent 
faithfully the statements of the institutions, but no attempt 
has been made to go behind the returns. No doubt the 
figures do not mean precisely the same thing for all the insti- 
tutions, but they are presented for what they are worth. 

The column in each of the tables showing the total number 
of students enrolled varies in its significance depending upon 
the nature of the institution. In many cases it is of interest 
chiefly as indicating a certain general interest in social work 
among students who will not become professional social 
workers. More valuable information with regard to future 
professional social workers will be found in the other columns. 

In Table 12, under “ Regular,” are reported regular students 
presumably intending to take the full course, or at least a full 
year, while under “Special”? are included special students 
attending some one or more courses, but who presumably 
do not expect to complete the full course or a full year. In 
both tables, in the double column headed ‘In two-year 
course,” there are reported separately, for institutions which 
offer a two-years’ course as their standard, students who will 
be candidates for full diploma and those who will not complete 
the full course but will be candidates for a certificate showing 
the completion of one year. All the figures are for the year 
1922-23, unless otherwise indicated. 
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Administrative offices, 25, 38f. 


Agricultural colleges, 55, 58-60, 
127; extension work, 57 


American Association for Or- 
ganizing Family Social Work, 
227 

American Association of Social 
Workers, 2o0f., 100, 215n. 

Architecture in relation to social 
work, 24, 28, 33-35 


Aristotle, 10, 15 


Art in relation to social work, 26, 
65-68 


Bailey, Liberty Hyde, 4, 125 

Barrows, Samuel J., 44 

Baruch, Bernard, 124 

Biology,-as related to social work, 
35, 152f., 170, 191 

Blackstone, 103 

Border fields of social work, 18; 
relating to the family, 33-36; 
to government, 36-54; to de- 
linquency, 41-54; to economic 
institutions, 54-63; to agricul- 
ture, 55-60; to industry, 60- 
63; to hygiene and medicine, 
63-65; to recreation and the 
arts, 65--68 

Branson, Eugene Cunningham, 
128 

Burgess, W. Randolph, 202 

Butterfield, Kenyon L., 4, 5sf. 


Carnegie Foundation, reports on 
legal education, 185-187 


Case study method of instruc- 
tion, 183-191 

Case work, 8, 21, 46, 162, 183; 
salaries in, 227f. 


CENTRAL AND BORDER FIELDS, 
32-68 

Child-caring agencies and institu- 
tions, 24f.; professional train- 
ing for, 167f.; salaries in, 225f. 

Clergy,” 84,87; 201, 1203) 207f, 
See also Religion 


Clubs, as social work, 21, 26, 55 


College, agricultural, 55, 58-60, 
127; for women, 70, 119, 140; 
graduation from, as prepara- 
tion for professional study, 
133f., 139, 144-149; salaries in 
relation to, 215-222; of Young 
Men’s Christian Association, 
69, 149. See also Universities 


Community life, in relation to 
social work, 23f., 27 

Comte, Auguste, 15 

Cooley, Thomas M., 103 

Country life movement, 4f., 27, 
55-59, 124f. 

County agent, 4, 25, 54-59 

Course of study, length of, 171- 
175. See also Curriculum 


Courts, in relation to social work, 
46ff.; salaries of officials of, 
226 

Creel, George, 100 

Crime. See Delinquency 

Criminal, the, in relation to so- 
cial work, 15. See also Delin- 
quency 
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INDEX 


Curriculum, in school of social 


work, graduate or  under- 
graduate, 13I-I41; 142-149; 
practical vs. theoretical em- 
phasis, 161-171; length of, 
171-176; single vs. specialized 
curricula, 176-182 


Dane, Nathan, 103 
Davies, Stanley P., 67 


Definition of social work, Chap- 
ter I 


De Forest, Robert W., 78 


Degrees, bachelor’s or advanced, 
as entrance requirement of 
schools, 1I3I-I4I; 142-140; 
appropriate for professional 
work, 175f. 


Delinquency, in relation to social 
work, 41-54 


Devine, Edward T., 220f. 
Dewey, John, o1 


Directory, New York Charities, 
20 


Disadvantaged classes, social 
work in relation to, 3-7 


Dwight, Louis, 44 
Dwight, Theodore W., 44 


Eastman, Charles Alexander, 12 


Economics, in relation to social 
work, 25, 152, 154 

Education, growth of, 14; in re- 
lation to social work, 18f., 26, 
33, 390, 58; as distinguished 
from training, o1f., 170f.; 
professional aspect of, 94; for 
social work, 94ff.; single vs. 
double standard, 94-101, 179, 
181; in separate schools or in 
universities, 107-110, 111ff.; 
for rural work, 122-130, 170, 
194f.; graduate or undergrad- 
Wate TZIsIAl, 442-40, T71 
176; methods in, 183-199 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING. A 
SINGLE OR A DOUBLE STAN- 
DARD? QI-IOI 

Education for Social Work. J. F. 
Steiner, 111 


Emerson, Ralph Waldo, 84 

Employment management, 6, 20, 
61-63 

Engineer, in relation to social 
work, 18, 39; status of, 178 


Entrance requirements, for pro- 
fessional schools, 142-149; 
specific subjects as, 150-160 


Environment, adjustment to or 
of, 9-11 

Esthetic interests as related to 
social work, 26, 66-68 

Ethics in relation to social work, 
154, 159 

Eugenics, as related to social 
work, 35. See also Biology 


Faculty. See Schools 


Family, 24; border fields of so- 
cial work in relation to, 33-35; 
case work, 4, 8f., 21, 24; pro- 
fessional training for, 168, 183; 
salaries in, 227f. 


Family visitor. See Family 


Farm Bureau, 4f., 18, 20, 56, 58f. 


Fellowships, 200-212; reasons 
for, 200-203; objections to, 
203f.; in social work, 205-209; 
conditions under which desir- 
able, 209-212 


FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS, 
200-214 


Field of social work, possible 
methods of defining, Chapter 
I; border fields in, 18, 33-68; 
central, 32; in relation to 
institutions, 23-31. See also 
Social work 
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Field work, 192-199; in urban 
schools, 194; in others, 194f.; 
difficulties of, 1094, 196-199; 
Smith College plan of, 195- 
197; Western Reserve plan, 
198; a proposal for closer con- 
trol by schools, 199 

Five PosstisLE METHODS OF 
DEFINING THE FIELD, I-31 

Frankfurter, Felix, 120 


Government, as related to social 
work, 18, 24f., 28, 36-53; ad- 
ministrative offices of, 38f. 

Green, Thomas Hill, 17 


Group work, 9, 21, 25-27 


Haynes, Rowland, 67 

History, in relation to social 
work, 152-154 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell, 170 

Home demonstration agent, 5, 
25, 54-59 

Home economics in relation to 
social work, 24, 54f., 59 


Housing. See Architecture 
Howard, John, 42, 44 


Hygiene, in relation to social 
work, 25 


Industrial work, 6, 22, 60-63 


Institutions, in relation to the in- 
dividual, t1of.; 
fundamental needs and ideal 
ends, 23-28; William James 
on, 30; correctional, 48-54; 
economic, 54-63; salaries in, 
225-227 

Instruction, as related to ma- 
turity of the class, 144f.; 
methods of, 183-199; case 
study method of, 183-191 


as related to . 


INTRINSIC APPEAL OF SOCIAL 
Work, AND OBJECTIONS FELT 
AGAINST ENTERING IT AS A 
PROFESSION, 80-88 


Is SoctAL Work A WoMAN’S 
PROFESSION? 69-79 


Jail, 52f. 

James, William, 30, 84, 176 
Jarrett, Mv Gi7 

Jefferson, Thomas, 123 


Kennedy, Albert J., 2 
Kennedy, John S., 112 
Kent, Chancellor, 103 


Kingdom of Evils. E. E. South- 
ard and M. C. Jarrett, 7 


Kirchwey, George W., 4of.; on 
the field of delinquency, 41-54 

Koch, Frederick Henry, 128 

Kocourek, Albert, 185 


Labor, organized, attitude to- 
ward welfare work, 6 


Langdell, Christopher Columbus, 
183f. 


Law, in relation to social work, 
18f., 25, 28f., 39; professional 
schools of, 103, 146, 173, 178; 
methods of instruction in, 183- 
190 

Legal aid societies. See Law 


LOCATION OF PROVISION FOR 
EDUCATION AND ‘TRAINING, 
ILlI-130 


Management, business and in- 
dustrial, 6, 61-63 


Marx, Karl, 11 
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Medicine, as related to social 
work, 18f., 25, 28, 35, 393 
standards of preparation for, 
63-65, 93, 173f., 178 

Men in relation to social work, 
69-79, 209; salaries of, 210ff. 

Millikan, Robert Andrews, 156 

Ministry. See Clergy 


National Conference for Social 
Work, 32, 104 

National Social Workers’ Ex- 
change, 20f., 60, 70, IOI, 215, 
217276 

North Carolina, University of, in 
relation to rural social work, 
128 

Nurses, 6, 9, 25; training of for 
social work, 63-65, 169; pro- 
fession of, 93 


Osborne, Thomas Mott, 51 


Parole officers, 25, 46-48 

Personality, development of, 8f. 

Persons, W. Frank, ror 

Philosophy, in relation to social 
WOIK, NERD ESAMLITSOPs a TO: 
degree of doctor of, 175f. 

Physiology, in relation to social 
work, 152 

Plato, 10, 15, 208 

Political science, in relation to 
social work, 152, 154 


Positions in Social Work, A Study 
of Salaries. E.T. Devine and 
Mary Van Kleeck, 220 

Pound, Roscoe, 165 

Preparation, for social work. 
See Education, Social work; 
for professional training. See 
Entrance requirements 


PRESENT SITUATION AS REGARDS 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS, 
142-149 

Prison system, 40, 48-54 

Probation officer, 9, 25, 46f. 


PROBLEMS OF THE CURRICULUM, 
161-182 

PROBLEMS OF INSTRUCTION, 183- 
199 

Professions, as corresponding 
to institutions, 23-28; social 
work, as related to, 28-31; 
single or double standards in, 
93-101 

Psychiatric social work, 9, 25, 
162, 170f.; in Sing Sing Prison, 
51 

Psychology, as related to social 
WOTK, 013535) 30, 15 2f, wa oeias 
social, 153; educational, 157 


Public Provision for Recreation. 
R. Haynes and S. P. Davies, 67 


PURPOSE AND ORGANIZATION OF 
PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS, 102- 
IIo 


Recreation, 6, 25f., 65-68 

Red Cross, vii, 9 

Redlich, Josef, 185f. 

Reed, Alfred Z., 103, 185ff. 

Reform, social, 9, 22; of prison- 
€Ls, 50-54 

Relief, origins of, 12; need of, 14; 
classification of groups for, 
24-27 

Religion, in relation to social 


work, 13, 18, 26. See also 
Clergy 


Research, social, 9, 22; as func- 
tion of the professional school, 
102-107; training for, 174f. 

Richmond, Mary E., 8f., 183n. 


Riis, Jacob, 122 
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Romilly, Samuel, 42, 44 

Roosevelt, Theodore, 125 

Royce, Josiah, 30 

Rural life, 4f., 8, 54-59, 122-130, 
179, 194. See also Social work 


Russell Sage Foundation, viii, 
104, 226 


Salaries in social work, 207-209, 
215-222; of men, 77-709; of 
men and women in relation to 
previous education and experi- 
ence, 215-222; compared with 
salaries of teachers, 2o2f., 
223f.; in Jewish social agen- 
cies, 225; in child-caring 
agencies and institutions, 226f.; 
in family case work societies, 
2271, 

Scholarships, 200-212 


Schools, of social work, twofold 
purpose of, 102-107; relation 
to research and publication, 


104-106; faculties of, 1o05- 
107; professional spirit in, 
108-110; separate or con- 


nected with college or univer- 
sity, 107-110, 111ff., 179; rea- 
sons for separate, 114f.; for 
connection with universities, 
II5-117; relation to state 
universities, 117-119; to oth- 
ers, 119-122; graduate or 
undergraduate, 131-141, 142- 
149; entrance requirements of, 
142-149; specific subjects as 
preparation for, 150-160; 
methods of instruction in, 183- 
199; statistics of attendance 
for 1922-23, 229-232. See 
also Curriculum, Education, 
Social work 


Science, advance in, as related to 
social work, 14f. 

Settlement Horizon, The. R. A. 
Woods and A. J. Kennedy, 2 


Settlement, the social, 2n., 27, 29 


SHOULD EDUCATION AND TRAIN- 
ING FOR SoctiAL WoRK BE 
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